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Programming for Growth 
Lhrough Group Living 


ODERN MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION have 

determined that man must learn to live in groups. Few places 

remain in the world where an individual may retire unto himself, 
isolated from encroachments by other human beings either physically or 
vocally. 

Then, too, man is a social being and desires to be with others. He joins 
a group for protection and sustenance, for work, for learning and for 
companionship. Only recently have we begun to study the groups with 
which man aligns himself to determine why he joins them and to find out 
the effects of those groups upon him and upon the other individuals who 
' compose them. 

Still more recently have teachers become aware of the importance of 
grouping as it affects development and learning. Usually we do not think 
too much about the group until some problem within it or because of it 
becomes difficult to solve. And too seldom do we look to the group for 
the causes of children’s successes or failures in living and learning. 

Much is being written in educational literature on various ways of 
grouping children for growth at school. Grouping on the basis of age or 
likeness of I.Q. has not made possible the full potentialities of either groups 
or individuals. As we learn more and more about children and the ways 
in which they learn, we shall give more attention to the ways in which 
we group them. 

So important a factor is grouping that this issue of CHmDHOop Epu- 
CATION is devoted to a further consideration of it. Willard Olson points 
out that the classroom is a test tube for the study of the problem of our 
times—the improvement of human relations. He tells how a teacher of 
eight-year-olds initiated a study through which she hoped to improve the 
quality of social relationships in her group. She was concerned over the 
group’s antisocial behavior and went to the children first in her efforts to 
find out the causes. The children were asked through a questionnaire to 
name the two children by whom they would like to sit at lunch, with 
whom they would like to go to the movies, and with whom they would 
like to work. 











Goubet THER FACTORS IN THE CHILDREN’S ENVIRONMENT were studied—the 
A home situations, the school lunch atmospheres, the room library with 

its grouping of books according to reading aptitudes, and the teacher’s 
practices in giving responsibilities to the different children. When these 
various factors were analyzed and the children’s participation in them 
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was charted it was found that those children who fell within the outer 
rings of the chart were the less mature and those who fell within the inner 
rings were the more mature. These latter children had more contacts with 


more people and did more things. 


Ee: CHARTING GAVE A DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION of the group 
and its individual relationships and made it possible to determine 
procedures through which the relationships might be improved. It is 
interesting to note that some of the techniques used did not work and that 
finally the children had to be regrouped with others which brought more 
children together and balanced the sex distribution. 

In an attempt to arrive at more satisfactory ways of grouping children, 
teachers have experimented with certain social criteria. Mr. Otto points 
out in his article, however, that no one criterion can be used to the exclu- 
sion of others. Along with social criteria must go consideration of physical 
and intelligence criteria. He discusses some social criteria and shows their 
interrelationship with the other two. 

In “A Design for Group Planning and Action” Bryan Heise discusses 
some principles, concepts and techniques that are fundamental to the design 
he describes. By way of illustration he gives a stenographic report of a 
group of boys planning with their camp counsellor the day’s activities. 
The same principles, concepts and techniques hold good for planning other 
activities as well and contribute to both group and individual development. 

What of the very young child in an institution is a pertinent question 
to be considered in programming for growth through techniques of group 
living. The institution Miss Jackson describes is a hospital nursery school. 
She shows how a change of program, the use of trained personnel and the 
development of “family” grouping helped the children. Since Miss Jackson 
wrote the article, the children have been moved from the hospital to 
homelike cottages in the country and are thriving by the change in their 
environment. 

Margaret Preston gets some unique replies when she asks nine-year-olds 
what makes a shy child and what they would do for one. The children’s 
suggestions might well be followed in many school situations. How many 
tall girls growing up in a group of short ones would appreciate having a 
party to which everyone came in an effort to make them feel as if they 
“belonged” in spite of their tallness. How many slow-moving children, 
shy children, younger children would immediately relax in an atmosphere 
set to their tempo or with others who were willing to “go their speed.” 
And how much we might accomplish generally in our human relationships 
if we had Selina’s attitude about helping her fellow man of any age—when 
we had done all we knew to do, then “we'd hope.” 


AITH IN THE INDIVIDUAL and his ability to right himself when helped 
a little is perhaps the most necessary virtue when one is responsible 


for human development.—F. M. 
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By WILLARD C. OLSON 


The Improvement of Human 
relations in the Classroom 


This report is one of a series designed to 
illustrate the process by which research 
methods and results are used to aid in the 
understanding and improvement of school 
practices. For others in the series see: Wil- 
lard C. Olson and Sarita I. Davis, “The 
Adaptation of Instruction in Reading to the 
Growth of Children,” EpucationaL METHOD, 
20:71-79, 1940; and Willard C. Olson, “The 
Parents Request an Extra Promotion,” 
CHILpHoop Epucation, 18:24-28, 1941. Mr. 
Olson is Director of Research in Child De- 
velopment at the University of Michigan. 


HE CLASSROOM MAY BE REGARDED AS 

A TEST TUBE for the study of a cen- 

tral problem of our times—the im- 
provement of human relations. The teacher 
of the third grade in the University of 
Michigan laboratory school in the fall of 
1939 was not satisfied with the quality of 
the social relationships in her group. She 
hoped to secure more unity, more friendly 
relationships, and less symptomatic be- 
havior such as withdrawing, quarreling, 
and fighting. She proposed to the program 
committee of the faculty that a staff con- 
ference be held for the case study of a 
group just as previous conferences had 
been devoted to the case study of individu- 
als. The idea met with general approval 
and the writer was invited to assist in plan- 
ning the conference, to act as chairman, 
and to analyze the results. The following 
abbreviated account may be helpful to 
others in understanding the complicated 
biosocial forces with which teachers work 
in classrooms. 
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Pre-conference Preparation 


A plan for the conference was set up 
in advance and the participation of staff 
members invited. The general plan fol- 
lows: 


Introduction—Chairman 
Definition of Problem—Teacher of Third 
Grade 
History of the Third Grade 
As. a Nursery Group—Nursery School 
Teacher 
As a Kindergarten Group—Kindergarten 
Teacher 
As a First Grade—First Grade Teacher 
As a Second Grade—Second Grade 
Teacher 
Psychobiological Characteristics of Present 
and Former Third Grades—Pediatrician, 
Psychometrician, Human Biologist 
Observed Social Structures and Results of 
Sociometry—Chairman 
Discussion—General 
Recommendations Growing Out of Discus- 
sion—Chairman 


Follow-up—Chairman and Others 


Recorder of the Conference—Supervising 


Principal 
Problem and Background 


At the staff conference the teacher of 
the third grade restated and commented 
on the problem that led to the study of 
her group. She was a teacher of experience 
and successfully had used modern methods 
of group planning and the participation 
of children in the execution of plans. She 
was dissatisfied with her progress with the 
current group. They seemed to lack a feel- 
ing of responsibility for group or individ- 
ual conduct. Interest was often at a low 
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level. Aggressive acts and withdrawing 
behavior, symptomatic of frustration, were 
too often apparent. She noted that the 
group was small with an unbalanced sex 
distribution of 12 boys and § girls. 

Teachers were present who had had the 
group in nursery school, kindergarten, first 
and second grade. They had consulted the 
journal records to assist them in recon- 
structing their experiences with the group. 
There seemed to be a general agreement that 
this group had presented a problem of more 
than ordinary difficulty to each successive 
teacher. The teachers’ reports mainly were 
concerned with the personalities of the chil- 
dren and how these affected the group. 
Listeners were struck by the way dominant 
characteristics of individual children had 
persisted through the years. 

Was this group more or less select in 
various. psychobiological characteristics 
than those that had preceded it? The spe- 
cialists present had prepared detailed tables 
of central tendency and variability for the 
current and two preceding third grades. 
The present group seemed very similar to 
those that had gone before. It was very 
homogeneous in chronological age with a 
range from 92 to 102 months but hetero- 
geneous in height (80-124 mos.), in weight 
(76-145 mos.), in dentition (85-116 
mos.), in strength of grip (55-133 mos.), 
in reading (79-128 mos.), and in mental 
age (93-127 mos.). The average chrono- 
logical age was 95 months and the children 
presented an average acceleration of 14 
months in mental age, 3 months in reading, 
2 months in dentition, 9 months in height, 
9 months in weight, and 9 months in 
strength of grip. While the averages did 
not support the idea that special selective 
forces had been at work, it should be noted 
that individual differences in the psycho- 
biological data proved later to have much 
significance for the roles that individual 
children had acquired in the _ group. 
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Sociometric Study 


The chairman of the meeting had spent 
some time in observation in the room and, 
with the assistance of the teacher, had se- 
cured data on a sociometric test and on 
some of the background factors in the 
home and the community. The chairman 
proceeded to describe the method and in- 
terpret the data to the group. 

The following blank was used in early 
November to secure information on the 
relationships among the children: 


Name of child i. Dee |. 


Choosing Exercise 


I would like to know some more about which 
children in this room work and play best to- 
gether. Please choose children as given below, 
Your choices will not be mentioned to the chil- 
dren you name. 


I would choose these two children to sit be- 
side me at lunch: 

Name 1. Rae Saea sarees 

Name 2. ____..-. ie 


I would choose these children to go with to 
the movies: 
Name 1. 
Name 2. —. AA Nc ANT 
I get along best with these two children in 
doing work in school: 
EERE ire Re OEE MEE 
i Ra See EE REET 


The blank was administered as a group 
exercise and the teacher read the directions 
and questions to be certain that they were 
understood. The form was designed to 
sample choices for a community activity 
(movie), for school work, and for the 
school luncheon. The choices were tabu- 
lated on work sheets to show in detail how 
each child distributed his choices and the 
choices each child received. A condensa- 
tion of the data (Table I) gives the num- 
ber of choices each child received for the 


three criteria and the total. The totals, 
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sometimes called social status scores, are 
the most comprehensive index of a child’s 
popularity. The November scores were 
available for the staff conference. The May 
scores are included in Table I for conven- 
ience in reporting. The range of choices 
obtained is impressive. Thus boy number 
12 received 19 choices while boy 11 re- 
ceived only 1. Since the 16 children pres- 


ent responded to all questions and cast 96 


ballots, the average per child is 6. It will 
be noted that the scores for the separate 
situations tend to resemble each other. 
Crude sociograms were presented at the 
staff conference for each of the situations. 
Figure 1 which gives the choices for com- 
panions for work in school will suffice for 
illustrative purposes. The figure was con- 
structed by placing the children in the 
highest fourth of total scores in the inner 
ring, the next fourth in the second ring, 
the third fourth in the third ring, and the 
lowest fourth in the outer ring. The direc- 
tion of specific choices for work in school 
has been shown by arrows and a double- 
headed arrow indicates that the choice was 
mutual, i.e., each child chose the other. 





sons who secure an inordinate number of 
choices (stars) or none or few (isolates or 
neglectees) is taken to indicate the pres- 
ence of disintegration. The presence of re- 
ciprocated or mutual choices (on a given 
criterion) or of mutual ties (on any cri- 
terion) is taken as evidence for the exist- 
ence of a good social feeling in the group. 

The community setting and operations 
of the classroom were observed for situa- 
tions that might tend to check mutuality 
and to produce divisions or cleavages. 


Situational Factors 
in the Social Structure 


The homes of the children were located 
on a map of the community. The children 
were asked to name the three children they 
played with the most at home. Although 
the data will not be reported in detail, it 
was of interest to note that some of the 
extremes of geographic distances on the 
map were also the socially isolated (Figure 
1) and aggressively disruptive individuals 
in the classroom. The children with good 


internal relationships maintained these out- 


Table 1 
Choices Received By Each Child In The Third Grade In November And May 
Child Movies Luncheon Schooi Work Total 
Number Sex. Nov. May Nov. May Nov. May Nov. May 
1 B 3 0 0 1 0 2 4, 3 
2 B 2 2 y 3 2 4 6 9 
3 B 0 0 a 0 0 0 4 0 
4 B 0 3 2 3 1 4 3 10 
) G Abs. Abs. Abs. Abs. Abs. Abs. Abs. Abs. 
6 G 1 2 1 0 0 0 2 2 
7 B 2 4 6 4 1 4 9 12 
8 G 4 1 1 2 2 0 7 3 
9 B 1 3 1 2 2 3 4 8 
10 G 1 Abs. 1 Abs. 1 Abs. 3 Abs. 
11 B 0 0 0 2 1 0 1 2 
12 B 5 6 Ys P< 7 4 19 17 
13 B 1 3 0 2 2 2 3 7 
14 B 2 1 0 1 8 2 10 4 
15 B 0 2 1 0 1 0 2 2 
16 B 0 0 1 0 1 1 2 1 
17 G 8 3 5 3 4 4 17 10 


In sociometric study the presence of per-. 











































Figure 1 
SOCIOGRAM FOR GRADE Ill 
The choices for companions for work in school are shown on a chart where the location 


of the children is determined by total social status scores. 
Children 7, 12, 14, and 17 receive many choices while children 15, 16, 11 


represent girls. 
and 6 receive few. 


side of the classroom and had others in 
addition. Those who were isolated in the 
classroom did not have home relationships 
with other classroom members and had 
none or few with children of suitable age 
outside of the family while at home. 

The discussion developed the fact that 
children with suitable behavior, with par- 
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Triangles represent boys and circles 


ents willing to give some attention to social 
needs, were able to transcend the geo- 
graphic barriers. Others who were near 
neighbors could not penetrate the psycho- 
logical barriers. That the classroom struc- 
ture is related to the community structure 
may be appreciated by the fact that, with 
one exception, the children in the outer 
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ring of Figure 1 have parents with the 
lowest socioeconomic status and the most 
limited educational opportunities. 

Within the classroom two social struc- 
tures were observed that might bear on 
social relationships: 

Of the 16 children in the room, 12 had a 
hot luncheon served at tables in the room, 3 
carried luncheons, and 1 went to the cafe- 
teria. The data on choices and on home com- 
panions showed a distinction between carriers 
and non-carriers and the seating arrangement 
around small tables reflected both the home 
associations and the classroom social structure. 


The children had participated in choosing 
books for the room library and each child had 
much freedom in subsequent use in seeking 
reading at an appropriate interest and difficulty 
level. The teacher had structured the situa- 
tion to this extent: she had placed on each of 
four shelves the names of the children for 
whom and with whom the selections had been 
made. The grouping of names corresponded 
closely also with the results of the most recent 
reading tests. While the attention of children 
was not called to differences in levels, it is 
possible and probable that the children were 
aware of it. In any event, choices for home 
and school activities between levels occurred 
less frequently than within: levels. 

Observation of the teacher suggested 
that she tended to give responsibilities to 
the children who received many choices 
from classmates. This was not deliberate 
but a consequence of their dependability 
as contrasted to the children at the periph- 
ery of the group. She attempted to keep 
the isolated children near at hand for pur- 
poses of easy control. A subsequent time- 
sampling study of teacher control of be- 
havior demonstrated that the children who 
had received few choices received a dispro- 
portionate amount of control in order to 
maintain some social unity and to prevent 
them from leaving the group. 


The Individual and the Group 


In the discussion the characteristics of 
particular children repeatedly had been 
mentioned as influencing their group rela- 
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tionships. Staff members were familiar 
with the longitudinal growth records that 
were maintained for each child and with 
their significance for a child’s maturity. 
It became apparent from superficial cri- 
teria that the children in the outer ring 
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THE GROWTH OF BOY 11 FROM FIGURE 1 


- Boy 11, who receives few choices from his class- 
mates, although slightly above the average of a 
dren in general in mental age is low in eruption 


teeth (Dental Age), in heg t t fon or 
reading (Reading Age), in Seighe (Wei Beg By Age), 
in strength of grip (Grip Age), and in ossification 
of bones of the wrist (Carpal Age). A similar 
immaturity tends to be characteristic of the other 
children who fail to achieve social status in the 
group. 


might properly be described as the imma- . 
ture members of the group and that the 
children in the inner ring were more ma- 
ture. Longitudinal growth records were 
inspected and the trend was confirmed. 
The growth curves for Boy 11 in Figure 
2, a neglectee, are in marked contrast to 
those for Boy 7 (Figure 3) who is a star.’ 

Scores on problem tendencies on the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Schedules were available from the 
teacher who had the children in the 
second grade. On the whole the children 
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on the outskirts of the diagram (Figure 
1) received high problem tendency scores 
(undesirable) and those in the center re- 
ceived low scores. The rank order correla- 
tion between problem tendency ratings by 
the former teacher a year previously and 
total choices by the children was —.50 
and the figure jumped to —.76 for ratings 
supplied later by the teacher for the cur- 
rent year. 


Growth 
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Figure 3 
THE GROWTH OF BOY 7 FROM FIGURE 1 


In sharp contrast to Boy 11 in Figure 2, Boy 7 
is growing at a high level on most of the measures 
of growth. A similar maturity tends to be char- 
acteristic of other children who find a ready ac- 
ceptability in the group. 


What of the feelings of the children? 
Fortunately the psychometrician could re- 
port on the results of interviews with chil- 
dren in the group. Her interviews were 
designed to measure affective qualities.” 
She reported that the children in the outer 
ring were dissatisfied with their status and 
relationships while those in the inner ring 
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had very favorable attitudes. Factors, how- 
ever, are multiple. Thus Girl 10, who re- 
ceives few choices and who often moves 
her desk away and states that she prefers 
to work alone, received a high score for 
satisfaction with status and appears con- 
tent in her withdrawal. 

Studies subsequently made in schools in 
two cities suggest that children on the 
fringe of classroom groups are apt to change 
schools more often than others. 


Recommendation for Treatment 


of Group 


After a general discussion by staff mem- 
bers the following suggestions for the treat- 
ment of the group emerged: 


It was recommended that at each parent 
conference the teacher sensitize the parents to 
the importance of encouraging home relation- 
ships for their children as a necessary part of 
their total program of socialization. This may 
demand some parent initiative and some co- 
operation between parents on problems of 
transportation for isolated individuals. 


It was recommended that a long table, per- 
mitting one social unit at luncheon, be estab- 
lished, and that the teacher experiment with 
the possibilities of a fluid and changing rela- 
tionship among the various children about the 
one table. 


It was recommended that luncheon carriers 
and cafeteria patrons from this group be en- 
couraged, insofar as possible, to become an 
integral part of the luncheon group. 


It was recommended that the lists of names 
in connection with reading shelves be removed 
on a theoretical possibility that these struc- 
tured or emphasized a structure in the social 
organization of the classroom. 


It was recommended that the teacher con- 
sciously use her actions to redistribute a load 
of acceptance and rejection between members 
of the group. Thus, she might select the with- 
drawn child and less competent child to per- 





2“Affectiviry and Growth in Children.” By Elizabeth 
Mechem. Child Development. 14:91-115, 1943. 
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Figure 4 
SOCIOGRAM FOR COMBINED GRADES III-IV 
The chart has been constructed by placing the identification numbers of children who 


received more than chance choices in Areas I and II and 


those who received fewer than chance 


choices in Areas III and IV. The associations for Boy 27 (Boy 15 in Figure 1) are shown in 


detail. 


Cross bars on the arrows indicate the number of criteria on which choices were 


expressed. Boy 27 has progressed in social acceptability in the combined group. 


form certain functions which would enhance 
his value in the eyes of other members of the 
group. It was felt that this could be done 
without minimizing the leadership opportuni- 
ties of others. 


On the theory that incompatibility between 
the child’s competence and the level of expec- 
tancy of associates and adults might in some 
instances promote either destructive aggres- 
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sions or a tendency to escape the field, it was 
suggested that the teacher, use her art in the 
parent relationship and in the school setting 
to remove any apparently excessive pressures. 


It was recommended that after six months 
the social structure be analyzed again. 


It was recommended that consideration be 
given to the combination of this group with 














others in the school if the follow-up does not 
indicate progress toward greater group unity. 


W hat the Teacher Did 


The teacher carried out the recommenda- 
tions that were made and went beyond 
them. In addition to encouraging the par- 
ents to have more visiting between the 
homes of the children, she invited them all 
to tea at her home so as to further ac- 
quaintanceships. At Christmas time the 
children planned and executed a tea for 
their parents which was attended by both 
the fathers and mothers. This resulted in 
several social meetings of the children out- 
side of the school. 

The children liked the greater freedom 
in the lunchroom and seated themselves as 
they chose. There was more spontaneity 
and willingness to help do the routine work 
of the luncheon service. It turned out that 
Girl 17 and Boy 12 of Figure 1 were the 
most popular luncheon companions. 

Luncheon seating changes also were re- 
flected in changes in seating in the class- 
room. The teacher seemed confident that 
the group was happier and more coopera- 
tive and she cited their wholehearted par- 
ticipation in the culminating activity for 
the year as evidence for this. Tests of 
achievement in reading revealed that the 
children had gained an average of 11 
months in reading in the six months of 
elapsed time. Of the four children in the 
outer ring, one gained 16 months, one 
gained 2 months, one gained 1 month, and 
one lost a month on the tests. 


Sociometric Appraisal After Six Months 


The sociometric test was repeated on 
May 6. The scores have been included in 
Table 1. The comparison is‘ disappointing 
in that it is not clear that anything dra- 
matic had happened to the social structure. 
The rank order correlation (Spearman) 
of the two sets of scores is .68 which dem- 
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onstrates that individual differences in pop- 
ularity tend to persist. There are the same 
number of children getting scores of 0, 
1, and 2 in May as in November. 


The results from the sociometric tests 
were scrutinized in a number of different 
ways to determine whether they could yield 
any evidence for improvement in social 
relations. One criterion of improvement 
is an increase in the number of mutual 
choices and ties. It is assumed that there 
is more social “cement” when there are 
reciprocal relationships between children. 
The number of mutual ties in November. 
without regard to the criterion was 34 for 
16 children or an average of 2.1 each. In 
May the total was 27 for 15 children or 
an average of 1.8. The differences are in- 
significant and in the wrong direction for 
improvement. It could not be contended 
that anything substantial had happened to 
the number of stars. 


In view of these disappointing results, 
whether due to the insensitivity of the ap- 
praisal technique or an actual absence of 
substantial change, it was decided that this 
group, which was to be a fourth grade the 
following year, should be combined with 
the oncoming third grade (final recom- 
mendation—see page 323). The hypothe- 
sis was that the group was structurally 
defective in that it was too small to pro- 
vide all children with good associates. In 
the new group there were 10 girls and 21 
boys for a total of 31. The sex distribu- 
tion was still unbalanced. For the most 
part the combined grades were treated as 
a unit rather than as separate grades. The 
new teacher (who was at the conference 
the preceding year) reported that the 
younger or more immature members of 
grade four tended to find associates in 
grade three. The individual differences 
showed a strong tendency to persist. 

A graduate student who was making 
a comprehensive study secured data on 
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sociometric tests in December of the year 
following the staff meeting of the group. 
The changed number in the new group 
and the added year of maturity presented 
a complex problem of appraisal. He de- 
rived methods for interpretation based 
upon deviation from chance expectancy 
rather than in terms of actual votes.* His 
general conclusion was that the combina- 
tion of grades had produced a better social 
structure. Figure 4 illustrates how Boy 15 
of Figure 1, now Boy 27 in the combined 
grades, progressed from isolation to a high 
degree of acceptance under the influence 
of both individual study and treatment and 
change in the social structure. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A staff meeting was held to consider 
the problem of the improvement of social 
relations in a third grade. The teacher in 
charge of the group defined the problem 
and earlier teachers gave the historical per- 
spective. Specialists reported on the psy- 
chological and physical characteristics of 
the group and its members. Data were 
procured by sociometric tests and observa- 
tion to describe the social structure. Eight 
recommendations were made that seemed 
promising for improving the social rela- 
tionships. 

A follow-up study six months later gave 
a subjective estimate by the teacher of im- 


provement in the social relations of the 
children, evidence for good gains in ability 
to read, and disappointing results in terms 
of change on a sociometric test. The group 
was therefore merged with the group just 
below it in the followiag year to make a 
combined grade III-IV. Although indi- 
vidual differences persisted, there was evi- 
dence for improvement in social relations. 
The results suggest that numerous experi- 
ments in grouping with sociometric and 
other appraisals would be desirable. 

Perhaps the outstanding conclusion is 
that the social relations within a classroom 
group and the role a given child occupies 
in it have deep roots in the community, the 
family, and in the physical, behavioral, 
emotional, and mental differences among 
the children. There has been a tendency 
for the social psychologist to have much 
confidence in the possiblities inherent in 
the manipulation of social forces in groups. 
The human biologist often has centered on 
the individual differences in growth, not 
easily amenable to change, that tend to fix 
roles in any social structure. More studies 
of the child as a human organism in a field 
of social forces should give surer insight 
and technique to the teacher in his or her 
role as a specialist in interpersonal relation- 
ships. 





%The Measurement of Sociometric Status, Structure, and 
Development. By Urie Bronfenbrenner. New York: Beacon 
House, 1945. (Compilation of a series of articles from 
the journal, Soctometry. ) 


L. MAN WOULD SAVE HIMSELF from his own strength 
He must not burn men’s souls in furnace rooms 

Nor crush their flesh on the assembly line. 

The iron thread of gain has run its length 

Now man must build for man on super looms 

And pattern living weaves from the divine. 


—From “Pattern of Time with Men” by GLADYS V. ROBERTSON 
in The Educational Forum, January 1946. 
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By HENRY J. OTTO 


Lhe Use of Soctal Criteria 
in Grouping Children at School 


Mr. Otto, professor of education, University 
of Texas, discusses some of the fundamental 
issues, facts, and techniques which should 
be known and used in grouping children at 
school. 


a prominent role in a child’s conduct 

and performance at school has prob- 
ably always been recognized by some teach- 
ers but it is only within the past decade 
or so that careful research has explored 
this phase of child life sufficiently to illu- 
minate it for all of us and to give us fun- 
damental insights and techniques. What, 
then, are some of the fundamental issues, 
facts, and techniques which all of us should 
know and use? 


P ene FACT THAT SOCIAL FACTORS play 


Among the fundamental issues, four will 
be characterized in this article. The first 
of these issues pertains to the purposes or 
objectives of education. We have become 
increasingly concerned (and rightly so) 
about educating our children so that they 
will be capable of living effectively in a 
democratic society. That may sound trite 
—but wait a minute! What does it really 
mean? Obviously it means a large number 
of very important things and among these 
is the fact that every child, in the process 
of growing up, should develop a whole- 
some, well-integrated personality. It also 
means that every child should grow up in 
wholesome adjustment to his associates 
(young and old) and to his environment. 
Personality development and social adjust- 
ment have become important objectives of 
education to supplement our former nar- 
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rower emphasis upon mental and academic 
development. For what does it profit a 
man to become an intellectual giant if in 
the process he becomes unhappy and con- 
stantly at odds with himself and so ornery 
that no one wants him around? 

The second basic issue is the nature of 
personality development and the processes 
and circumstances which make for whole- 
some personality. Several writers have ex- 
pressed their views of personality, not as 
a thing or collection of different traits 
and capacities, but rather as the dynamic 
process by which each individual strives 
to build up, maintain, and protect his 
private world and express directly or in 
disguised fashion his basic feelings toward 
people and situations.’ 

Personality development begins in in- 
fancy and probably continues throughout 
life. It comes about as one interacts with 
the persons, situations, and material ob- 
jects in one’s environment. In the process 
each individual must come to know him- 
self, to appreciate himself, and to have 
confidence in himself. A person cannot 
be adjusted even reasonably well unless 
he believes in himself and feels that he has 
attained a worthy and effective selfhood. 
In order to achieve this feeling of worthy 
selfhood and harmony with himself the 
person has need for contact with reality, 





1The Basic Needs of the Child.” By Lawrence K. Frank. 
In Mental Health in the Classroom, Thirteenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association. Washington, D. C.: the 

partment, 1940. P. 19. Psychological Foundations of 
Personality. By Louis P. orpe. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938. Ch. I. The Adolescent Per- 
sonality. By Peter Blos. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1941. Pp. 3-11. 
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harmony with reality, increasing self-direc- 
tion, and a fair balance between success 
and failure. The only way of being cer- 
tain that one is normal and valued by those 
around him is to note that one has been 
successful in meeting situations. Either too 
much success or too much failure may 
warp a person’s judgment of his proper 
role in life. 

The third basic consideration is social 
adjustment, which is closely interwoven 
with personality development. Everyone 
needs to learn how to get along with other 
people and how to relate himself to the 
persons, events, and material objects in 
his environment. How one relates himself 
to others depends in large measure upon 
how one feels about himself and how 
others relate themselves to him. This broad 
area of a child’s education may be classi- 
fied under the heading of the “objectives 
of human relationship.” One’s social needs 
ara. ‘ust as basic as one’s physiological needs. 
( »ersons have need for affection or love, 
a feeling of belonging, a feeling of likeness 
to others, and a feeling of security and 
status in one’s social groupings. 


The fourth basic consideration consists 
of the broad and complex group of psy- 
chological factors involved in understand- 
ing children’s needs, interests, motivations, 
and behaviors. Intelligent guidance of chil- 
dren’s growth and development along 
physical, mental, social, and emotional lines 
requires a breadth of knowledge of child 
psychology. This knowledge about chil- 
dren and how they grow and develop, the 
forces which motivate children to action, 
the way in which their basic needs are 
dynamics in their behavior, and how to 
structure the environment for different 
children so that each child may achieve 
mental, physical, personality, and social 
development in accordance with his capaci- 
ties must all be translated into practical 
procedures for grouping, teaching, and 
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dealing with children. Altogether too fre- 
quently we have allowed school machinery 
to operate quite oblivious to the true facts 


about the psychology of childhood. 
Plans and Procedures in Grouping 


In the light of these basic issues, let us 
turn now to the more practical aspects of 
translating these considerations into plans 
and procedures in grouping children in 
school. The discussion will proceed on the 
assumption that personality development 
and social adjustment are important ob- 
jectives of education and that we should 
use our knowledge of child psychology in 
ordering the child’s life and environment 
in school in such a way that each child 
may satisfy his social and ego-integrative 
needs in such ways as will result in whole- 
some personality development and desirable 
social adjustment. 

What conditions must prevail in school 
if these values are to be achieved? Each 
child must find himself in a class group 
(or groups) in which he is wanted and 
feels that he is wanted. The child must 
also feel that he has some contribution to 
make to the group and that his presence 
is of some consequence to the group. The 
child must have opportunities to excel and 
to be excelled, i.e., there should be a fair 
balance between success and failure. The 
child must have opportunities to be a 
leader as well as opportunities to be a fol- 
lower. The child must be confronted with 
tasks which are sufficiently difficult to chal- 
lenge him but not so difficult as to pre- 
cipitate continued failure and discourage- 
ment. The child must be able to achieve 
status with his group through socially ap- 
proved channels and activities. This status 
in the group must be achieved through a 
generous interplay of leadership and fol- 
lowership roles in a variety of types of 
echool activities. Each child must have a 
feeling of likeness to others. The impor- 
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tant thing is the individual in relationship 
to the group. 

What are the factors which enable chil- 
dren to achieve status with their peers? 
The answer is (1) physical factors consist- 
ing of height, weight, strength, and ability; 
(2) social factors consisting of leadership, 
enthusiasm, daring, active participation, 
tidiness, good looks, frequent laughter, 
happiness, and friendliness; and (3) i 
tellectual factors consisting of mental age, 
I.Q., and achievement in academic fields. 
It is likely that these three groups of fac- 
tors are parallel in importance in the gen- 
eral situation; selected individual pupils 
may utilize one or another group of factors 
more than the others. 

Status with one’s peers (i.e., other pupils 
of one’s own approximate age and ma- 
turity) is more important than status with 
non-peers such as the teacher, other adults, 
or much older or much younger children. 
Status of a desirable type which results 
in wholesome personality development and 
social adjustment can probably be achieved 
only in groups which are sufficiently hetero- 
geneous with reference to these various 
factors so that each child has the chance 
for varied roles in the group. At the same 
time, however, the group has to have suffi- 
cient homogeneity so that no one is found 
continuously in the role of the champion 
or the underdog. It is not likely that a 
child who is an extreme deviate in one or 
more of the three groups of factors can 
achieve status in a group in which he is 
the only odd member. 

From the foregoing discussion it becomes 
clear that the ideal to be sought is a class 
group which represents heterogeneity re- 
garding the three groups of factors, but 
heterogeneity within reasonable limits of 
homogeneity. Within such a_ pattern of 
group structure, some children will rely 
heavily on physical factors while others 
rely more heavily on social or intellectual 
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factors in achieving status within the 
group. Each of us can probably cite many 
illustrations of pupils who maintain a 
happy adjustment to the group because of 
physical prowess on the playground where- 
as others do so largely because of their 
agreeable manners and appearance or their 
excellence in school studies. We also know 
many cases of large and over-age children 
in primary grades or young and physically 
small but very bright children accelerated 
to higher grades where they find them- 
selves quite out of place with their more 
mature associates. 


Social Factors That 
Operate in Grouping 


This article, according to its title, was 
supposed to be addressed to the use of 
social criteria in grouping but the reader 
can readily see that social factors do not 
operate apart from the physical and the 
intellectual. However, without further 
reference to the physical and the intellec- 
tual, let us turn more specifically to the 
social factors. Research by Murphy ”, Bon- 
ney *, Moreno*, Tryon ®, and pec has 
given us clearer insights into the social fac- 
tors which operate in inter-personal and 
intra-group relationships. Bonney’s study 
of the personality traits of socially success- 
ful and socially unsuccessful children in 
the fourth grade led him to conclude that 
the traits which proved most significant 
in differentiating between the popular and 
the unpopular children could be organized 





2 Social Behavior and Child Personality. By Lois B. 
Murphy. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
A Study of Social Status on the Second Grade Level.” 
By Merl E. Bonney, Journal of Psychology, 1942. 60:271-305: 
“A Study of the Relation of Intelligence, Family Size, and 
Sex Differences With Mutual Friendships in the Primary 
Grades,”” Child Development. June 1942, 13:79-100; ‘‘The 
Relative Stability of Social, Intellectual, and Academic Status 
in Grades IT to TV, and the Interrelationships een These 
Various Forms of Growth,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
February 1943, 88-101: “Personality Traits of Socially Suc- 
cessful and Socially Unsuccessful Children.  Sactss of Edu- 
cational Psychology, November 1943, 449-472 

4Who Shall Servive? By T. L. Moreno. New York: 
Beacon House, 1934. 

5 Evaluation of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents. By 
C. M. Tryon. Monogravhs of py Society for Research in 
Child Development, IV, No. 4, 1939. 
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into two syndromes. The first syndrome 
was composed of strong, aggressive per- 
sonality traits such as leadership, enthu- 
siasm, daring, and active participation in 
recitations. The second syndrome was com- 
posed of traits which count most in direct 
interperson contacts, such as pleasing ap- 
pearance, a cheerful disposition, and friend- 
ly attitudes. The most important traits in 
the latter syndromes were tidiness, good 
looks, frequent laughter, happiness and 
friendliness. 

Tryon’s study was an effort to find out 
some of the qualities or aspects of per- 
sonality which children consider desirable 
in each other. An “opinion test” of twenty 
items was used. The twelve-year-old boys’ 
evaluation of these twenty traits showed 
a marked tendency to emphasize the de- 
sirability of activity of any sort. Prefer- 
ence was expressed for aggressiveness, bois- 
terousness, and unkemptness rather than 
for submissiveness, reserve, and tidiness. 
Skill in group games was held in high re- 
gard. The qualities most acceptable in the 
twelve-year-old girl were quietness, gra- 
ciousness, conformity to adult rules and 
regulations, friendliness, unaggressiveness, 
pleasant manners, quiet good humor, and 
a pleasing appearance. 

The foregoing summary has indicated 
the social criteria which are significant 
factors in children’s relations to each other. 
Undoubtedly these criteria vary from 
grade to grade, as is evidenced by the dif- 
ferences between the findings of Bonney 
in the fourth grade and those of Trvon 
in the seventh grade. Not enough research 
has been done to particularize these differ- 


ences for each age group. No doubt fur- 
ther research will show much overlapping 
between age groups but also some signifi- 
cant variations. 

Techniques for determining whether in- 
dividual pupils are well placed in school 
groups, or for evaluating the grouping 
situation as a whole, range all the way 
from very informal to very formal. Space 
in this article will not permit a full expo- 
sition of the formal procedures; they are 
fully explained in the references given. 

The informal procedures consist of a 
combination of the following: casual teach- 
er observation to discover the children who 
are discipline problems, arrogant or domi- 
neering, extremely quiet and overly sub- 
missive, noticeably oversized or undersized 
as compared with the average of the group, 
unskilled in the customary social ameni- 
ties, or those who are never or always chosen 
as leaders, committee chairmen, and so on. 
Success in games and physical skills should 
also be observed. Other informal tech- 
niques include the choice of the ones pre- 
ferred as working companions on commit- 
tees; listing the names of those to whom 
they would like to give Christmas pres- 
ents, send Valentines to, or sit beside, or 
whom they would like to be the class 
president. 

Most teachers have available to them a 
cufficient variety of informal techniques 
so that grouping in most schools could 
conform rather well with the issues and 
criteria whereby the composition of school 
groups could be such as to foster in high 
decree the desired tvves of personality de- 
velopment and social adjustment. 


A 


HE PRIMARY CONCERN OF AMERICAN EDUCATION today is not the develop- 
ment of the appreciation of the “good life” in young gentlemen born to the 


purple. 
educational system. 


Tt is the infusion of the liberal and humane tradition into our entire 
Our purpose is to cultivate in the largest possible number 


of our future citizens an appreciation of both the responsibilities and the benefits 
which come to them because they are Americans and are free.—JameEs B. CONANT. 
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By BRYAN HEISE 


A Desien for Group 
Planning and Action 


What are the concepts, principles and tech- 
niques to be considered in helping children 
to plan as a group and to act upon their 
planning? Mr. Heise, Division of Extension 
Service, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, discusses this question, 
gives a stenographic report of a planning 
period as illustration, and concludes with a 
statement of the importance of group plan- 
ning and action in a democracy. 


ESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF CHILD 
R GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT has 

produced new understandings of 
children and their behavior. These under- 
standings have significant implications for 
teachers. Some of the important concepts 
are: 


Children need an environment in which their 
developmental tasks can be accomplished suc- 
cessfully. This implies that the school environ- 
ment should have some aspects of “‘permis- 
siveness” to enable children to “seek” and to 
“participate” in the kinds of activities which 
will assist them to accomplish successfully their 
developmental tasks." 


The school program should be so managed 
that it can pace the unfolding growth needs 
of the child. This applies to the mental, physi- 
cal and social needs of the child. 


The interrelatedness of growth must be un- 
derstood by the teacher; however, the growth 
of some children is not always a unified and 
harmonious process—cycles in different phases 
of growth occur at different times, producing 
difficulties in making satisfactory adjustments.” 


A knowledge of the cultural inheritance of 
each child is as important as a knowledge of 
his biological heredity. 
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All children need a feeling of security, com- 
petence, and creativeness. 

While the above concepts in no way 
represent the total picture of child growth 
and development as revealed by recent 
studies, they do give us a working basis 
upon which to develop techniques of con- 
trol and management. 

Teachers must deal with children in 
groups. Any plan to assist teachers must 
take this fact into consideration. Child 
psychologists and other specialists may 
suggest practices and methods, but unless 
they are applicable to group management 
they are not of maximum assistance to 
teachers. 

Group planning provides a splendid op- 
portunity for guidance in satisfactory 
group living which in turn stimulates the 
best kind of personality formation. Slav- 
son * in his studies of socially maladjusted 
children has shown the power of group 
therapy. 

Educational literature is full of reports 
of group activities in which planning must 
have played a major part, yet few reports 
indicate how the planning was done. The 
planning period is the key opportunity for 
setting and maintaining the tone and unity 
of the group. The techniques of any plan- 
ning period must conform to the principles 





1 Child Growth and Development Emphasis in Teacher 
Fducation e American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained from Charles W. 
Hunt, Secretary of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, 1944. 
Pp. XI-+ 142 

? Breckenridge, Marian E. and Vincent, E. Lee, Child De- 
velopment. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1944. 

. X+592. 

*Slavson, S. R. An Introduction to Group Therapy. 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1943 
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of child growth and development and 
mental hygiene. The following list of re- 
quirements to be observed when planning 
with children is suggestive: 


The problem or project about which the 
children are to plan must be worth while and 
meaningful to them. 


A conscious effort must be made by all 
members of the group, including the teacher, 
to respect the personality of each member. 


Each should have a right to express himself 
without fear of reprisal. 


Each must strive to make decisions in the 
light of truth, not in terms of emotional atti- 
tudes or prejudices. 


Conflicts should be analyzed carefully and 
harmonization applied. 


The application of the above principles 
has been made through the planning tech- 
niques first suggested by S. A. Courtis, 
professor emeritus of the University of 
Michigan. These techniques of group plan- 
ning include first, a suggestion period. 
The purpose is to mobilize the best think- 
ing of the group upon the problem. Each 
member of the group is permitted to make 
suggestions regarding the solution of the 
group problem. He should be permitted 
to suggest his own reasons why his sug- 
gestions seem to be the most applicable. 
Other members of the group should not 
be permitted to raise any criticisms as to 
the validity of the suggestions. However, 
questions to understand the meaning of 
a suggestion should be encouraged. 

When planning with children, this tech- 
nique ‘requires listening to others. It is 
often very difficult to listen to someone 
with whom one differs, particularly if the 
differences are emotionalized. Children 
should be assisted to understand what the 
other person means. To ask questions such 
as, “What do you mean by so and so?” or 
"Is this what you. mean?” is a technical 
skill that can be learned only through con- 
tinuous practice in actual group situations. 
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Second, after the suggestions have been 
tabulated with the teacher or some other 
designated person acting as chairman, the 
next thing to do is to hold a preferential 
vote which locates the conflicts. 

The third step in planning with children 
is the most: difficult one—that of har- 
monization of conflicts. In harmonizing 
a conflict one should strive to locate the 
cause and apply the proper remedy in the 
light of that interpretation. Rational con- 
flicts are produced by: (1) misunderstand- 
ing, (2) different facts, (3) different in- 
terpretations, (4) different values, (5) 
questionable facts. The remedy for each 
of the above may be as follows: 


Conflicts Remedy 
Misunderstanding Carefully define terms 
Different facts Pool the facts 


Different interpreta- Experiment to dis- 


tations cover problem solu- 
tions 
Different values Shift to a discussion 
of values 


Questionable facts 


Provide true experi- 
ences and adequate 
authority 
While the above discussion is only a brief 

outline of a technique for group planning, 
evidence shows that children can learn to 
plan and can have a rich group life that 
produces in each an emotional stability and 
an appreciation of others that conform to 
our democratic goals.‘ 

A careful analysis of the above tech- 
niques will indicate their close conformity 
to the principles of mental hygiene and 
child growth and development. They dif- 
fer radically from parliamentary procedure 
which places emphasis upon competitive 
discussion. Any teacher who has worked 
with children has noted how the scramble 
for votes tends to eradicate a timely con- 
sideration of the truth. Indeed, the process 
of vote-getting employed by children dif- 





4 Heise. Bryan. Effects of Instruction in Cooperation on 
the Attitudes and Conduct of Children. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1942. Pp. IX+-98. 
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fers only a slight degree from that em- 
ployed by their elders in an election cam- 
paign. Groups which operate according 
to the techniques of cooperative planning 
create for themselves an integrated and 
harmonious solution of their problems 
which in turn produces friendliness among 
the members of the group and an emo- 
tional satisfaction of work well done. No 
greater contribution can a teacher make 
to the growth of children than to en- 
courage this spirit of cooperation and 
friendly living. 

By requiring all suggestions to be pre- 
sented before the group before a decision 
is made, we encourage children to mobilize 
all of their thinking concerning the prob- 
lem. They learn to listen to others, to ask 
questions for information and understand- 
ing, and to change their minds in the light 
of new facts. To “save one’s face” irre- 
spective of the truth is necessary no longer, 
for cooperation replaces competition. 

In addition, the shy or timid child and 
the child with the low I.Q. now have a 
chance to participate on an equal level 
with the others. Although their sugges- 
tions may not be so valuable as some others 
—suggestions are not rated by the teacher 
as A, B, or C or by a standardized test 
but through harmonization—they are in- 
corporated into the total plan of the group. 
Experience with these techniques has shown 
that many a rejected or withdrawn child 
has become an active and participating 
member of the group through having his 
suggestions incorporated into the total plan. 

The vocabulary control exercised by a 
cooperative planning group, particularly by 
the teacher, assists greatly in reducing fric- 
tion and conflict. Skill in the use of such 
expressions as, “I am not sure what you 
mean, John. Will you state it again?” or 
“Is this what you mean?” makes it pos- 
sible for the pupils to reveal themselves 
to one another and to the teacher in a 
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manner that no traditional controls per- 
mit. Unfortunately, many teachers have 
said to a child when he makes a sugges- 
tion, “We already have that suggestion.” 
By what right does a teacher take the posi- 
tion that he knows the real meaning of the 
suggestion? Such comments tend to dis- 
courage participation. How much better 
it is to say, “How does your suggestion 
differ from the one we already have?” 
Perhaps the child cannot express himself 
very well. Perhaps he does not understand 
the meaning of the similar suggestion that 
has been made. The response of, “How 
does your suggestion differ from Mary’s?” 
places responsibility upon the one making 
the new suggestion to clarify his position. 
He is recognized as a contributing member 
and if there is similarity, he will quickly 
discover it and withdraw his suggestion. 
How much better it is to assist children in 
thinking for themselves than to make their 
decisions for them. 

Adjustments to individual differences 
produced by different abilities and develop- 
mental tasks can be made through the 
above process of group planning. As each 
participates in terms of his own ability 
he tends to satisfy his own needs. As the 
problems to be studied and activities to be 
performed are planned cooperatively by 
both pupils and teacher, feelings of secu- 
rity, competence, and creativeness are sat- 
isfied. 

The following stenographic report of a 
planning period conducted according to 
the rules of cooperztive planning is illus- 
trative. The comments on the left are to 
aid the reader in understanding the tech- 


niques. 


Counselor: Well, boys, the 
problem before us this morn- 
ing seems to be the same as 


decide 


Chairman 
stating prob- 
lem and call- 


ing attention usual—that is, to 
to the tech- what we would like to do. 
nique. We have to keep in mind the 
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Suggestion 
number one 
with some sup- 


port. 


Out of order 
in the last part. 


Chairman 
calls attention 
to correct pro- 
cedure. 


Suggestion 
number two. 


Suggestion 
number three. 


Out of order 
—during sug- 
gestion period, 
only questions 
to understand 
may be allow- 


ed. 


In order — 
any member 
may call for 
clarification. 


Suggestion 
number four. 


Chairman 
summarizes 
work of group. 
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difficulties and the materials 
we need for any activity. 
First we want only sugges- 
tions from each of you for 
activities. Don’t tell us why 
you think someone else’s 
suggestion is good or bad. If 
you don’t understand the 
suggestion, you may ask 
questions about it to make it 
clear. 


Robert: 1 think it would 
be a good day to go fishing. 
It’s cloudy and the fish would 
probably bite. 


Earnest: What if it started 
to rain? And anyway it’s too 
windy to fish. 


Counselor: Just a minute, 
Earnest. We aren’t deciding 
whether we think a sugges- 
tion is good or bad but only 
gathering suggestions. 


Richard: I'd like to shoot 


bows and arrows. 


Reuben: Let’s go over to 
the dredge. I’ve never been 
there and we could have a lot 
of fun. 


Maurice: Oh, we went 
there in the row boat for 
instructional boating one day 
and it wouldn’t be any fun. 


Charles: That wasn’t a sug- 
gestion, was it? 

Counselor: No, I’m afraid 
it wasn’t. Let’s stick to sug- 
gestions, boys. 


Robert: Yd like to go to 
the manual arts department 
before we go home. (Short 
silence and whispered con- 
versations. ) 


Counselor: Well, boys, 
you'll have to speak up if you 
have any more suggestions. 


Time is flying and we want 
to get to our activity. 
(Slight pause.) It doesn’t 
seem as. if anyone has any 
more ideas so we will look 
over the suggestions we have. 
Let’s see—we have fishing, 
shooting arrows, going for a 
hike to the dredge, and work- 
ing in the manual arts de- 
partment. 


At this point a preferential vote should 


have been taken. 


However, this group 


launched immediately into the harmoniza- 


tion period. 


New facts 
regarding fish- 


ing: 


E mo tional 
outburst. Out 
of order. 


Decision 
based upon 
fact, not .emo- 
tion. 


Change of 
mind, In order. 


Chairman 
checks with 
all regarding 


dropping a 
suggestion. 
New facts 


on manual 
arts. 


Raymond: Well, we can’t 
go fishing because Mr. H—’s 
group is out fishing. I saw 
them out on the raft when 
we came by. 


Robert: I don’t see why 
Mr. H—’s group is out fish- 
ing all the time. Don’t we 
have as much right as he does 
to fish? (There was a general 
murmur of discontent.) 

Counselor: Just a minute, 
boys! How many times have 
you seen him fishing, Robert? 


Robert: Well, I saw him 
out there yesterday and—let 
me see—I guess that’s all be- 
side today. 

Counselor: That makes two 
times. We’ve been fishing once 
before and so maybe it’s his 
turn to go again before we 
go. (There was a murmur of 
agreement. ) 


Reuben: 1 changed my 
mind about going over to the 
dredge. I think we'd better 
stay near the camp as it might 
start raining. 

Counselor: Is there any ob- 
jection to dropping the hike 
from the list, then? Well, 
then we'll disregard it- 


Robert: Vd like to go to 


the manual arts to finish my 
airplane I started the other 
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New facts 
on shooting 
bows and ar- 
rows. 


Harmonizing 
suggestions. 


Unity of 
groupachieved. 
Harmonious 
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day. We’re going home in a 
couple days and I’d like to 
bring it home to show my 
grandmother. 

Kenneth: I'd like to finish 
my bird house. (There were 
other similar remarks.) 


Richard: 1 still would like 
to shoot some arrows before 
I go home. None of us has 
any good bows like the ones 
we have here so we ought to 
use them while we have a 
chance. 


Reuben: Couldn’t we do 
that this afternoon or after 
we have finished in the manual 
art? Besides it looks like rain 
so it wouldn’t be very good 
to get the arrows wet. 


Richard: Well, I guess I’m 
the only one who doesn’t want 
to go to the manual arts but 


I’ll go if we can shoot arrows 
this afternoon. (There was 
a chorus of voices saying they 
would like to shoot arrows in 
the afternoon. ) 


solutionof 
problems 
achieved. 


The criticism often heard of group plan- 
ning is that it takes too much time. True, 
the counselor in the above planning period 
could have made the decision for the group 
and ordered them to obey. Dictators have 
been trying that for years. But democracy 
with its emphasis upon the value of humari 
personality seems to be a goal toward which 
man continually struggles. Continuous 
practice in democratic cooperative living 
should give children a storehouse of atti- 
tudes and skills that will enable them to 
make our democracy work, not only be- 
cause each has developed an emotionally 
stable personality but because each has 
learned how to plan and act in a demo- 
cratic manner. 


Youth 


By Jutia COLLINS ARDAYNE 


Youth is the bird released that soars to heaven 


And soaring, sings. 


Youth is the planned Tomorrow of Today 

Whose new goal brings an ever widened sky of stars, 

Of other worlds whose gleams give reason and fulfillment 

To the outcomes of Man’s dreams. 

Youth is the thirst to conquer, to encounter worlds anew. 

A willingness, if proven wrong, to change a point of view. 

It knows that neither days nor years can bring age to the man 


Who seeks to find the ways of God’s Eternal Plan. 


Youth knows that one small budded rose 
Because it blooms may show a manifestly Greater Mind 


Than Man may ever know. 


Youth keeps its joy for living and its eyes awake for seeing. 
It finds the more abundant life in happiness of being. 
Who finds the will to love and dream anew is ever young. 
Youth is a surge of swift, unconscicus music 


Yet unsung. 
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IT hat of the Kery Young 
Child in an Institution? 


The Sarah Fisher Nursery at Providence 
Hospital, Detroit, Michigan, attempts to 
provide home life for one- and two-year-olds 
who otherwise would have none. How a 
change in the program and the use of per- 
sonnel with child development backgrounds 
have contributed to the welfare and happi- 
ness of these children is described by Miss 


Jackson, director of the nursery. 


N J of FAR FROM THE CENTER of busy 
industrial Detroit is the House of 
Providence. Established first as a 
refuge for unmarried mothers by the 
Daughters of Charity, it is now a hospital. 
In one wing is the Sarah Fisher Nursery 


where children from newborns to two- 
year-olds are given care when for some 
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By CLAIRE L. JACKSON 


reason the home is unable to provide it. 

The situation as observed by the inter- 
ested visitor to the nursery before Sep- 
tember 1944 was probably no different 
from that which might be seen in many 
similar institutional groups. Insatiably the 
children made demands for attention. The 
toddler asked urgently, if not verbally, for 
any response. He clutched at one’s skirts, 
he crawled with three or four others onto 
one’s lap, he howled or threw himself on 
the floor in a fit of rage if overlooked. 
One child sat by himself, a passive lump of 
humanity, banging his head against the 
wall; another sucked his thumb; one vom- 
ited consistently; many seemed to have 
voracious appetites. 

““How can we improve the care our chil- 
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dren receive?” was the question asked by 
the personnel of the House of Providence. 

To try to answer this question an ad- 
visory committee consisting of members 
of the Providence Hospital staff and Mer- 
rill-Palmer School was set up a year ago.’ 
This committee advised a new program for 
the children and developed a plan whereby 
the student nurses from Providence Hos- 
pital might have valuable experiences with 
well children. The project has the special 
interest and support of the Detroit Com- 
munity War Chest. Money also was given 
by interested persons for the purchase of 
play material designed to meet the needs of 


the children. 


The committee felt it desirable to em- 
ploy a director for the project who had a 
nursing and child development back- 
ground. Two other members of the per- 
manent staff have child development and 
nursery school background and a second 
nurse was added to the staff in February 
of this year. 

Because it seemed a rare opportunity to 
give student nurses an experience with well 
children and to supplement the staff of the 
unit, the nurses cooperate in the program. 
Each student receives a basic course of 
eighteen hours in child development and 
spends a period of six weeks on service in 
the unit prior to her experience with sick 
children. While on service an attempt is 
made to help the student correlate prac- 
tice and theory and the program is care- 
fully planned so that both children and 
students benefit. 

Is there a difference in the picture now 
that a year has passed? A deep sense of 
joy was experienced when a visitor in the 
nursery said to one of the staff, “What 
has been done to these children? I have 
worked in several institutions. These are 
the first institutional children for whom 
I’ve not felt sorry.” 

The picture is different, for the children 
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seem busy and content and do not make 
unceasing demands on adults as they for- 
merly did. It seems as if they have an 
increased sense of self-worth and their 
activities are more directed and purposeful. 


The Physical Environment 
Before discussing the program that is 


‘ being carried out, it might be helpful to 


describe the physical environment of the 
nursery. Situated in one wing of the nur- 


‘sery are dormitory bedrooms, each with 


beds for six children. Single rooms nearby 
are for children who are quarantined when 
they first enter the nursery. One of the 
large bedrooms is used as an isolation ward 
to care for sick children. All responsibility 
for the care of these children, sick or well, 
belongs to the staff of the unit. Down a 
long corridor, half a block distant from 
the sleeping quarters, is a very large play- 
room. Here the children spend most of 
their waking hours. The room is divided 
by a low partition with a gate in the 
middle so that the room may be used as 
one or divided into two. Play material 
and equipment similar to those planned 
for the youngest children in any well- 
equipped nursery school are found here. 
A bathroom off the playroom provides 
facilities for bathing, dressing, and toilet- 
ing. 

Off the hospital corridor, on the roof of 
the paint shop, is a sizable porch so thac 
the children have easy access to the out- 
of-doors in all seasons. This spring a fence 
was built to enclose a stretch of lawn out- 
side the nursery. The lawn has a lovely 
slope with a gnarled old tree for climbing 
and plenty of space for running. A sand 
box, slide and other equipment are avail- 
able for the free use of the children. 


The Program 


What has this program attempted to 
accomplish? As printed in the Firs¢ An- 


1 Mary V. Gutteridge from Merrill-Palmer School is the 
chairman of this committee. 
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nual Report of The Sarah Fisher Nursery 
Child Development Unit the program at- 
tempts: 

To continue the provision for optimum 
healthy physical growth for the child. 


To provide such varied and constructive 
experiences for the child as will broaden his 
horizon and increase his abilities and interests. 

To give him every opportunity to explore, 
to manipulate and to experiment without ex- 
cessive interference from the other children or 
adults. 


To give him a sense of security and a feel- 
ing of belonging through the establishment of 
sound relationships with a well-trained and 
permanent staff. 

To provide within the limitations of insti- 
tutional life as homelike an atmosphere as 
possible, meeting the needs of the child as an 
individual. 

The day’s activities have been planned 
in keeping with the child’s requirements 
for rest, play, fresh air, sunshine, sleep 
and food. It has been found that a bal- 
anced, well-planned day makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the child’s content- 
ment and his ability to accept the frus- 
trations and limitations to be found in so 
large a group. 

Every effort is made to break down large 
group activities. Enough different activi- 
ties are planned so that the children have 
few long contacts in any sizable group. 
It is more difficult to achieve this in win- 
ter when the children are outdoors less, 
but it can be done by giving some a morn- 
ing rest while others go for a walk or enjoy 
quiet creative activities. 

Since June the children and student 
nurses have been divided into so-called 
“family groups.” Each group has its own 
schedule which is quite flexible. Every 
effort is made to meet the needs of the 
child as the day goes along and the day 
runs much as it would in any well-man- 
aged home. An earnest effort is made to 
consider only the child with whom one is 
dealing at the moment so that he will feel 
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relaxed and gain the benefit to be derived 
from close interpersonal relationships. 

Morning and evening and meal times 
are most busy and can be hectic and hur- 
ried. Bathtime is a period for fun and gay 
splashing. At the table each child has time 
to feed himself, if ready to, no matter how 
messy he is nor how many times he flings 
his spoon on the floor. While dressing he 
is encouraged to participate in the process, 
to repeat words, to learn the parts of his 
body. He has a chance to persist in his 
activity, at play, as long as his interest is 
maintained.. Enough play material is 
available so that quick substitution can be 
made when one child grabs an intriguing 
toy from another. Water play and ex- 
periences with clay and crayons are pro- 
vided. 

Play materials have been introduced 
slowly in order that the children, unused 
to certain experiences, might absorb them. 
For instance, only a few blocks were put 
out at a time, for the sake of safety and to 
prevent overstimulation. The sandbox as 
an indoor venture for these small ones 
proved too disrupting an experience and 
was removed until it could be used in the 
garden. - 


Some Observable Results 


In what way has the program obtained 
results? Within the first few weeks there 
seemed to be increasing social awareness on 
the part of many children. There was 
evidence of more cooperation, more will- 
ingness to share toys and adults. 

There was less crying. Janie, who cried 
constantly the first three days and who 
vomited part of every meal, stopped vom- 
iting within three weeks. Even before 
this her crying became more related to 
observable stimuli. Her face became fuller, 
her color better and her disposition seemed 
quite gay at times. In general, the chil- 
dren seemed to ask for help rather than to 
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dissolve in tears and rage as the result of 
frustrating experiences. 


They became more interested in solving 
their own problems. More constructive 
play was observed. Attention spans in- 
creased. There was increased response to 
such suggestion as “Give it back. It’s 
David’s.” There was evidence of more 
initiative as observed by Danny’s attempt 
to “fix the swing” and Larry’s ability to 
maneuver the wagon with great dexterity. 

Many of the children showed increasing 
amounts of sympathy—patting a hurt 
child, proffering a toy to a crying baby. 
The children’s whole manner of behavior 
seems different and their physical appear- 
ance has changed. They seem more mature 
and less dependent on adults. 


The development of family groups as 
recommended by Anna Freud and Dorothy 
Burlingame in their book, Infants Without 
Families, was received with favor by the 
student nurses. The children definitely 
show recognition of their “group mothers” 
and more consistent handling of the chil- 
dren is possible. The nurse learns more 
quickly the needs of each child and can 
describe his behavior with more accuracy. 
Weekly conferences with staff and the 
“mothers” of individual groups are planned 
and records are kept on each child. One 
of the results of such handling of the 
children may be earlier “training” since 
there is increased awareness of rhythm of 
each child and closer identification of the 
child with an individual adult. 


The relationships established between 
children and staff or students do not inter- 
fere with the feelings of the children for 
visiting relatives. Since the student group 
does change, though only two of the nine 
students leave at one time, it is the perma- 
nent staff which most closely satisfies the 
need these children have for intimate per- 
sonal relationships. 
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However, every effort is made to main- 
tain warm friendly contacts between chil- 
dren and visiting relatives. One shy child 
was terrified at each weekly visit made to 
her by an older sister who planned to take 
the child into her own home. The sister 
was hurt by the child’s resistance but was 
cooperative when the reason was explained 
to her. She agreed to make more frequent 
visits in preparation for the transfer of the 
child from the nursery to her home. She 
was urged to be quite passive, letting the 
child initiate the contact. The final result 
was good and the latest report from the 
home is that the child adjusted well. 

Plans were set up, also, in cooperation 
with the Sarah Fisher Home at Farmington 
to which many of the children go from 
the nursery group. It seems a dangerous 
business to break off suddenly close emo- 
tional ties between young children and 
adults. The first experience in sending 
children to Farmington made this very 
clear. Now a staff member accompanies 
each child who goes to the home. She 
stays with him for two days and then 
makes a visit after several days. Her 
function is to lend him what support he 
needs and to interpret his behavior to those 
who will care for him. A report on each 
child is available to the Sister in charge of 
his cottage and to his nursery school 
teacher at Farmington. Through these 
means it is hoped that the child will suffer 
less emotional trauma than if the transition 
were abrupt and final. 

There is much yet to be done for these 
children and for many others like them. 
It has not been an easy job, but the imme- 
diate results have been heartwarming. The 
challenge of the job will appeal to all with 
a deep-seated interest in children. If good 
homes cannot be provided for all children, 
then personnel who understand their basic 
needs must be provided in all institutions 
which care for them. 
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By MARGARET J. PRESTON 


Ih hen Children Are Shy 


Miss Preston, head of the primary school, 
Roland Park Country School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, asked nine-year-old children what 
they would do about a shy child. She analyzes 
their replies and discusses other factors such 
as environment, grouping, and attention to 
individual differences that contribute to per- 
sonality development. 


N APPROACHING THE QUESTION of the 
T shy child I went to the children them- 

selves. Here are some of the things a 
class of nine-year-old boys and girls had 
to say. In preparation I asked three ques- 
tions: 


Do you know a shy child? 
What makes that child shy? 
What would you do about it? 


Neil wrote: 


What makes children shy? ’Most anything 
would. Once a little boy, and this is true, well, 
this little boy was scared of automobiles and 
a lot of other things. When he was old enough 
to read it made him worse. How? Because he 
could read the comics. By now you probably 
wonder if there is any cure for shyness. There 
is. It is the only one I know. Grow out of it! 
That’s cured this little boy. Now he is nine 
years old. Today he is thinking of how shy 
he used to be. It seems funny to him now. 
Silly and maybe it is. But the only cure I 
know is grow out of it. What is yours? 


Beverly wrote: 


There is a very shy child that I know. She 
has been shy ever since I have known her. Her 
name is Janet. When she is at dancing school 
and a boy asks her to dance with him she looks 
another way. Then a teacher has to come and 
coax her to dance. 

Once on Halloween I invited her to go out 
and scare people. She said, “Yes.” We started 
out. But she got scared and ran home. 

I think the trouble with most shy children 
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is their mothers let them be shy. For example, 
they probably say, “Oh, that’s too bad, darling. 
Pll go right out and tell him to stop.” That’s 
the wrong impression. I think that the mother 
should say, “You go do it right back to him.” 


Anne wrote: 


I know a shy child that lives next door from 
me. He is four years old. I don’t know of any 
way that could cure him but we forget that 
he is very young yet. Usually small children 
are a little shy. Everyone likes him even though 
he is shy. Maybe if his mother makes him say 
hello to everyone that his mother introduces 
him to he’ll do better, and try to stop himself. 
But I don’t think she can make him under- 
stand until he gets a little older. Don’t you 
think so? In the meantime, will you try to 
make these kind of children do better with their 
troubles? 


Selina wrote: 


Did someone ask me what I'd do if I had 
a shy child? Well let’s pretend she was pretty 
tall and the family had just moved to a new 
town. Well because she was shy she could not 
make friends. I'll say I was pretty worried 
because she did not like books and we hadn’t 
any radio. I had a friend named Mrs. Parsons. 
I consulted her but she knew nothing. 

Now this is what I’d do. I’d go and see some 
girls she’d like to know. Tell them to come 
to a party at her house and tell her she was 
going to have a surprise. I’d fix all the refresh- 
ments that all kids like. Then I’d introduce 
them all. I’d ask all the children to play with 
her all they could and ask all the other children 
to play with her and then I’d hope. 


Does any of this throw any light on the 
problem that constantly confronts the 
thoughtful teacher or parent? We have 
known for a long time that the shy ci.‘Id 
is a frightened child. For all of us, little 
or big, the greatest fear is the fear of the 
unknown. When a child is in familiar 
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surroundings he is comfortable and un- 
afraid. Little children and little animals 
are very much alike. A.tiny kitten or a 
tiny baby knows no fear. But wait until 
the kitten has grown up a little. There 
are two things the kitten will do, depend- 
ing upon the way he has been handled. 
When someone comes near him he will run 
away with incredible speed and hide, or 
he will turn upon the person or animal and 
scratch and spit. 


The three- or four-year-old will do the 
same thing. He will run to his mother if 
she is available and try to hide behind her 
skirts or he will scream and yell and have 
a temper tantrum. Both reactions are the 
result of the same emotion—fear of the 
unknown. We have learned to call these 
reactions shy behavior and aggressive be- 
havior, but we have also learned one impor- 
tant fact—that the two types of behavior 
stem out of a common cause. That cause 
is fear of the unknown. 


W hat the Environment Can Do 


Most nursery schools are very much alike 
and with good reason. We try to set up 
a situation that will be familiar to an aver- 
age child. A room, not too large, furnished 
simply but attractively with furniture that 
a child will recognize at once as belonging 
to him. He will have come from a home, 
a little world where all the little things 
were his or his baby brother’s. He will 
have come from a world where he reigned 
supreme, or with at the most one or two 
rivals, into a world where there seem to 
be a good many rivals, some of them pretty 
much at home. He will see much that is 
familiar—blocks, toys, dolls, paint, paper 
—but he will also see much that is un- 
familiar, including some new and strange 
grownups. Is it any wonder if he is fright- 
ened, if he is shy? If he is fairly used to 
new grownups and new children and new 
situations he will be fairly comfortable 
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and he will move about and begin to 
experiment. If he has been over protected 
he will be very unhappy. If he hears his 
mother say to the teacher, “I don’t know 
what Johnny is going to do. He has never 
been away from me. He is very shy .. .” 
then he will be acutely miserable. 


So there is this much we can do for the 
child. If we are wise we can read it be- 
tween the lines in what Neil, Beverly, 
Anne and Selina wrote. Shyness begins 
very early and grownups can do something 
about it. We can introduce new situations 
to a child at an early age, comfortably, in 
familiar surroundings, and we can refrain 
from those undermining remarks that make 
a child unsure of himself. A large part of 
all fear is the fear of how one, himself, is 
going to behave. “Will I measure up to 
the new situation?” And if one is a mother, 
doubly, trebly she will ask herself, “Will 
my child measure up?” He will, if his 
mother’s confidence is built into him from 
the start, if her love of him and her faith 
that, given his chance, he can stand alone 
is constantly assured him. 


But the nursery school is not the whole 
answer. There is the elementary school 
with its competition and marks and there 
is the dancing school where the little girl 
looks the other way. There is the new 
neighborhood and the frightening automo- 
biles and the comics. How can we guard 
against all these things? 


Let us look at the things that frighten 
us—the atomic bomb, for example. Most 
of us do not know enough about it to be 
even properly afraid. The economic situa- 
tion—most of us are rather speechless about 
that. The income tax—TI have seen several 
adult temper tantrums that have arisen 
from the unknown quantity in that situa- 
tion. The most that we can do is to com- 
fort ourselves with the thought that we 
are not alone in facing these things. 
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What the Group Can Do 


Turn once again to the words the chil- 
dren have written. They have sought im- 
mediate solace in what we should call “ef- 
fective group living.” Beverly gave her 
shy friend the opportunity to scare other 
people. Selina planned a party with all 
the refreshments that “kids” like. And 
then she asked all the other children to 
play with the little girl who was “pretty 
call.” It’s not very comfortable to be 
pretty tall when everybody else is just 
about average. But it would help a lot if 
everybody came and played with you. So 
we must put this in our program—the 
opportunity to form a group in which the 
shy child can merge and feel at home. 


It is interesting to note that none of the 
children mentioned what we grownups 
stress—that the aggressive child is often 
the uncomfortable, shy child lashing out 
against an intolerable situation in various 
anti-social ways. In any case it is to group 
activities that we teachers look when we 
try to find a way to channel aggressive 
children into “good” behavior. With 
younger children we initiate playground 
games and activities, classroom commit- 
tees, plavs for assemblies, and so on. With 
older children we form hobby clubs, sports 
and team play, dramatic clubs and dancing 
classes. We know that the opinion of a 
group as a whole affects the behavior of 
the members of the group individually. 


Attention to Individual Differences 


There is a slightly different and rather 
significant note in what another little boy, 
Harold, had to say in answer to the three 
questions about shy children: 

I know a child who is not so shy. But he is 
shy enough. I don’t know what makes him 
shy. I guess he is just made like that. I think 
the way to cure him is to ask everybody that 
is new to him to go his speed. 
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In the comments of two of the other 
children you will notice that emphasis was 
placed upon the fact that the shy child 
was the young child. Here is a caution 
that it would be well for us all to heed. 
We should ask “everybody that is new to 
him to go his speed.” We often whirl 
children along at such a pace that we be- 
wilder and frighten them, especially when 
they are “very young yet,” as Anne re- 
minds us. I was brought to a realization © 
of this once by having a child ask me, 
“What are we late for now?” 

We are constantly trying to hurry 
growth and we end by retarding that very 
growth. The plants that are forced for 
Easter blooming are not the sturdy plants 
we choose when we wish to plant our 
garden. When we as teachers take over 
the guidance of a child’s growth, we are 
apt to be “new to him” and we should 
learn what his speed is so that we can go 
at his speed and not try to make him go 
at ours. Sometimes, too, a child will go. 
so fast that it is we who are frightened. 

There is a difference between being 
frightened and being shy. A whole group 
of people may be frightened. Very often 
terror is contagious so that we are more 
frightened in a group than we could pos- 
sibly be alone, just because of the mount- 
ing group reaction. But when we are shy 
we are alone. It is this aloneness that makes 
us feel unsupported and different. 

Warnings can be issued to teachers. Do 
not make a child stand out from the others 
—by belittling him, by making him seem 
extra stupid, by pointing out how slow he 
is, by making his shortcomings obvious. 
He can be made very uncomfortable, very 
miserable, very shy. But on the other hand 
he can be made wondrously happv by 
making him feel part of a group, bv find- 
ing out his abilities and giving him a chance 
to use them, by letting him “go his speed.” 
As Selina says, “. . . then I’d hope.” 
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By PHILIP WARDNER 


IV hen Leachers lnterpret 
Lheir Schools to the Public 


How the Garden City Teachers Association 
planned and made a script and a series of 
slides to interpret the schools to the people 
of their community. Mr. Wardner, teacher 
of English in the Garden City Public Schools, 
tells why the project was undertaken, how it 
was supported, some of the problems that 
were solved, and some of the values and 
possibilities in such a project. 


NE EVENING LAST SPRING, in the au- 

ditorium of the Garden City High 

School, parents and interested citi- 
zens sat for about an hour and a quarter 
while they listened to a continuous script, 
accompanying a series of slides portraying 
the activities of the entire school system, 
from the kindergarten to the twelfth grade. 
Seldom has there been a more successful 
program offered at any of the P.T.A. 
meetings. 

During the previous year the teachers 
of the system had worked to produce a 
project designed to present a graphic in- 
terpretation of the school. A number of 
titles were rejected before one was finally 
agreed upon. Although somewhat long it 
was selected because it was thought to im- 
ply something of the philosophy underly- 
ing the educational procedures illustrated. 
The educational point of view seemed fairlv 
adequately expressed in the words, Living 
and Learning in the Garden City Schools, 
and the project was so named. Since the 
work had been originated by the teachers 
and carried out by them alone, the pro- 
gram was announced as a production of the 
Garden City Teachers Association. 


That the program can be counted as a 
success is illustrated by the large number 
of parents who have since stated that they 
not only enjoyed what they saw and heard 
but also gained a clearer notion of what 
school is like today. And since the first 
official showing of the slides, there have 
come to the committee in charge numerous 
requests that it show the project to classes 
in teacher training institutions and to other 
groups interested in education. 


Why the Project Was Undertaken 


The teachers undertook this plan for two 
reasons. All of them were aware of the 
fact that powerful agencies of public opin- 
ion have recently questioned trends in 
modern American education. That such 
opinions have been often biased and seldom 
well informed many of the teachers were 
agreed. It was further believed that many 
parents, subjected to such influences, were 
in a poor position to judge of their accu- 
racy or fairness. School has changed so 
markedly in many respects since even the 
comparatively recent experience of some 
parents that it was felt that such a project 
could do much to interpret innovations, 
the appearance of which in the curricu- 
lum has sometimes been viewed with alarm 
by parents unconscious of their origin and 
unaware of the purposes behind them. 

That parents were completely within 
their rights in questioning anything in the 
work of the school which they disapproved 
or which they did not understand was 
accepted by the teachers. All change is 
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not necessarily for the better and upon 
the innovator is the obligation to make 
clear the whats and whys of the unfamiliar. 
Parents, it was felt, should have the oppor- 
tunity to see in as graphic a manner as 
possible what now takes place in the schools 
and the reasons for such modifications as 
are unfamiliar to them. 

Not only would parents be interested 
in a bird’s-eye view of the educational 
opportunities of their children but it was 
thought that such a project, if undertaken 
and directed solely by the teachers, would 
indicate that teachers are no less inter- 
ested in the quality of education offered 
than are the parents, taxpayers, or the 
administration of the schools. If, at times, 
communities have had the impression that 
teachers associations occupy themselves 
chiefly with matters concerning their own 
welfare, it is no less true that teachers asso- 
ciations themselves have been aware of this, 
and that it is often an unjustified criticism. 
The difficulty has seemed to be that prac- 
tical methods of translating the desire of 
most teachers within such associations to 
contribute as a group to the community 
are hard to hit upon. Such a project offered 
an opportunity to do just that. 


How the Project Was Supported 


Although this problem in public rela- 
tions was recognized by the association 
there were members who felt that their 
departments, their levels, perhaps even the 
system itself was not ready for such a por- 
trayal. It was necessary to hold more than 
one discussion meeting before enough sup- 
port for the undertaking could be esti- 
mated and the question finally put to a 
vote. A large majority concurred, although 
several teachers felt strongly enough upon 
the matter to withdraw their membership 
from the association. 

It had been easier to gain support for 
the plan because the group advocating it 
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had secured slides from another teachers 
group. The Teachers Association of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, had recently completed 
a similar project from which a selection 
was shown to the group. 

When first the matter was broached to 
the P.T.A., which was asked whether such 
a project could be included in the agenda 


for its meetings, the response was unani- 


mously favorable. In fact, the P.T.A. 
contributed fifty dollars to the association 
as a gesture of approval. 

Not only did the P.T.A. enthusiastically 
support the idea but the school adminis- 
tration also encouraged the teachers to pro- 
ceed. The superintendent offered, out of 
school funds, to share what expenses might 
occur. No financial assistance, however, 
proved to be necessary and the teachers 
association completed the project with its 
own funds. The exact cost was $140.28. 
This moderate cost was possible because 
the photographs were taken by members 
of the association with cameras borrowed 
from teachers and parents. The only ex- 
penses were for films, flood lights, flash 
bulbs and slide cases. 


Decisions to Be Made 
and Problems to Be Solved 


After the decision had been made, the 
usual procedures followed: committees 
from each of the schools and a master 
committee to organize the w/-ole were ap- 
pointed. As usual, when something new 
is tried, a good deal of effort was spent 
in experimentation. The committee asked 
itself the following questions: What is 
education? How do children learn? What 
do children learn? Is their learning part 
of their lives? With such preliminary 
questions a process was begun which in a 
series of meetings eventuated in the draw- 
ing up of five objectives. These were: 
(1) basic learnings, (2) personal develop- 
ment as an individual, (3) living together, 
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LIVING AND LEARNING 





Top: Could your Bobby fold his blanket before he came to school? Other children are 
going to use this room so blankets must be put away. Could he tie his shoelaces? 
These are some of the things he is learning as he gets up from rest. Also he’s learning 
to go to another child for help instead of always running to teacher as he did the first 
of the year. 


Bottom: A little older and more advanced readers. Now sometimes one ‘child plays 
teacher and listens to others read. Often the children form little groups to share a story. 
Some enjoy reading more than others—just as grownups do. 
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IN GARDEN CITY SCHOOLS 


Top: Do you know why the pipe under the kitchen sink is bent into a trap? These boys 
i girls have found out through science experiments. In the experiment they are 
doing now they are finding out the part the standpipe plays in the water supply of 
Garden City. 


Bottom: These children are testing each other in spelling. ‘Wherever possible, drill 

of this kind is done in connection with some interest the child or group is pursuing. 
But, much as a good teacher prefers such an approach, the restrictions of time 

and numbers of pupils demand a more direct method. She tries always, 

however, to make sure the child feels a purpose in what 

he is doing. For then, learning is better. 
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Top: What does a frieze have to do with work about a printing press? Just this: 
The group asked, “How did man begin this writing?” Again more research, and 
the frieze depicts what they learned—the picture stories of primitive peoples, the 
clay tablets of the Babylonians, and the wax books of the Romans. Soon the children 
were reading all about Egypt, Greece and Rome. A trip to the museum made this 
reading more alive. All this from an interest in a printing press. 


Bottom: The way to learn to write is to write. The composition class is frequently 
socialized, making it a period for sharing ideas and literary achievements. These 
tenth graders are reading their compositions to one another, seeking the approval 
of their classmates, learning to take criticism gracefully. The composition assign- 
ment is not a closed and formal incident between each student and his teacher. 
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(4) health and safety and (5) home-school 
relationships. Under these main headings 
there were many sub-divisions. 


When work actually got under way on 
the series of slides, it was thought that the 
best method of illustrating these objectives 
would be simply to take good shots of the 
various activities which were going on at 
all times in the schools. But when it was 
attempted, with the forty or so slides 
already taken, to make up a script to go 
with them, it was discovered that no con- 
tinuity had been achieved. Although many 
of these first slides were later incorporated 
in the series, it was decided that the com- 
mittee was headed up a blind alley and 
the work was stopped. The committee 
went into a huddle, or rather a series of 
huddles, and finally came out with a solu- 
tion which should have been obvious from 
the beginning. It was that the general 
outline of the script—some sort of con- 
tinuity—would have to be created first. 

Then it was hoped that a continuous 
process could be shown but the idea of 
following the history of a child through 
the system had to be rejected because of 
the differentiation of curriculum which 
comes at the high school level. 

Showing continuity by means of follow- 
ing children through the grades was, on 
the other hand, possible during the ele- 
mentary level where it was possible to or- 
ganize the material by grades in which the 
work is grouped around central experi- 
ences. At the seventh grade, when de- 
partmentalization begins, it was found bet- 
ter to organize the material by denart- 
ments. Chronological continuity was illus- 
trated in departments by picture and script 
showing progression within courses. 

Since the complete range of high school 
subjects is wide, it was necessary to relate 
them by cutting across departmental lines. 
The pictures and script of the guidance 
department, showing the student selecting 
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from this bargain counter offering those 
courses which would eventually lead him 
to his goal, tied together seemingly un- 
related activities in the school. Student 
activities such as the student council, the 
band, the dramatic club, school publica- 
tions and the like illustrated further the 
coherence which is sought in high school. 
The script for the lower grades was 
developed and written by a committee 
from both elementary schools. At the 
junior and high school levels the script 
was the final responsibility of a master 
committee made up of the elementary 
group and members of the high school. 
But in the iatter case the departments 
were responsible for furnishing the script 
to go with each of their pictures. A final 
rewriting tied the whole thing together. 
It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that 
a master committee is essential to write 
the final draft and to select from slides 
from all sources those which will make 
a continuity which possesses artistic unity, 
reflects the central over-all philosophy of 
the school and reduces the individual styles 
of the different departments to an accept- 
able one easily understood by laymen. 
One of the problems which was most 
difficult for the committees to solve was 
found in the high school. It was difficult 
to give proper balance to different methods 
within a given department. In the lan- 
euage department, for instance, the tech- 
niques used to teach familiarity with the 
culture whose language is being studied 
offered the temptation to include too many 
slides showing spectacular classroom situa- 
tions. The same thing was true of the 
English department. In both there are 
many activities which seemed to be “nat- 
urals” for a pictorial presentation of the 
work. But in both cases there is much 
that by its nature cannot be photographed. 
Careful selection and clear exposition in 
the script were needed in these instances 
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to avoid giving a distorted picture of the 
basic work of these departments. Other 
departments faced the same kind of if not 
identical problems—all of which were 
fairly adequately solved. 


How the Script Was Prepared 


Although the bulk of the work on this 
project fell upon the shoulders of the origi- 
nal committees, upon the photographers 
(who had to take many more shots than 
were eventually included in the continu- 
ity) and upon those who were charged 
with the final selection of the slides and 
the final writing of the script there was, 
before the project was finished, oppor- 
tunity for every teacher to lend a hand. 
Department heads were obliged to write 
or to delegate to members of their depart- 
ments the portion of the script pertaining 
to their own department and to consult 
with their teachers concerning the activi- 
ties to be selected for illustration. The 
guidance department, the school services, 
the various offices as essential forces to 
be dealt with by students must be shown 
and their place in the scheme of things 
made clear to the audience. 

What the parents saw, then, was a series 
of brilliantly colored slides showing the 
life in the school from the day when the 
little boy and girl embark upon that edu- 
cational adventure which is through the 
years to occupy so much of their time until 
the moment when, proud recipients of a 
diploma, they leave the school system. 

There is a universal appeal in the small 
child. His activities are naturally photo- 
genic. So much of his early education 
consists in doing something that it is easy 
to illustrate. In the early stages of writing 
the script for the elementary section, such 
phrases as school adjustment, reading readi- 
ness and so on cropped up. The members 
of the committee were particularly fortu- 
nate in having at this time, as indeed at 
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all times—especially in the elementary 
grades—parents working with them. They 
immediately spotted this educational jar- 
son and in horrified tones said, ““You’re not 
going to give it to us in those school teacher 
terms, are you?” So the committee began 
again and, with the help of one of the 
teachers who does radio work, developed 
a style for the script which made it easy 
to read and to understand. 

The committee which did the final as- 
sembling of the pictures and the final re- 
writing felt that it was essential that the 
truth be shown about the school. As much 
of the work in the upper grades has neces- 
sarily to be physically static—that is, work 
done in class groups quietly seated at their 
desks—it was decided to include a num- 
ber of these photographs. The script at 
these points enabled the audience to under- 
stand what was being done, and wherever 
it was possible the results of these periods 
of quiet work were immediately shown 
upon the screen. Because of the color in 
the slides, the skilful composition of the 
pictures and the natural interest of the 
audience in the subject, these slides fitted 
into the general continuity without creat- 
ing dull spots. 


Values and Possibilities 


It should be remembered by anyone 
working on such a project that teachers 
are apt to think of their daily work, so 
much of which is unspectacular, as unin- 
teresting to an outsider. This is not true. 
The audience which views such a continu- 
ity sees what school is like. They are reas- 
sured by seeing something familiar, some- 
thing which they recall from their own 
experience. And who does not remember 
the days that he has sat in classrooms 
working at his desk upon the same prob- 
lem as all the rest of the class? 

On the other hand, those procedures 
which involve novel class arrangements or 
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represent learning eventuating in action— 
forums, school publications, dramatiza- 
tions, things built or devised—all have 
their educational value and should be prop- 
erly featured in any such project and 
explained adequately by the script. 

That the work done upon the project 
by the teachers of the Garden City schools 
was worth their while is the unanimous 
opinion of the group, even of those mem- 
bers who had resigned from the associa- 
tion. Both objectives—closer contact with 
the parental group resulting in increased 
understanding of each by the other and 
the improvement of the public relations 
of the association—have been served. 

The whole continuity is frequently in 
request, but it is possible that, by expand- 


ing each department, several subscripts 
could be developed capable of being used 
to interpret to any interested group the 
work of a given department. As new pro- 
cedures or new ideas come into being in 
the school it will be possible to include 
them in the original script. As old pic- 
tures lose their immediacy of interest new 
ones can be added. The project has by no 
means exhausted its possibilities. If any 
group is interested in producing such a 
continuity, it need not feel that it must 
begin with so ambitious an aim. It should 
be possible, starting out moderately with 
a few pictures and their accompanying 
script, gradually to add to the whole as 
the association secures more time or money 


or both. 


Looking For Spring 


we left school at nine-fifteen. We did not 

even stay for opening exercises because we 
knew that we had to go out early to hear the 
birds. 

As we left school we walked quietly down 
the street. We did not want to frighten the 
birds away. Before long we heard a bird scold- 
ing up in a tree. It was a blue jay. He did 
not seem to be as happy as we were, but he 
was very pretty. What could he find to scold 
about on such a lovely spring morning? We 
did not know. 

We walked on down the street. Pretty soon 
we saw a robin redbreast running on somebody’s 
lawn. He did not hop at all. He just ran very 
fast. Then he flew away. 

Away up under somebody’s roof we saw 
some starlings. We heard them singing, too. 
They are called starlings because they have 
little white stars on their breasts. 

We walked on and on. How cool it was! 
What fun to walk to the woods early in the 
morning! Many buds were out, and they 
smelled good. 

Soon we came to Rock Creek Park. The 
gate was open, so we walked in. It was 
delightful in the park. The squirrels played 
with each other. The birds sang to each other. 


Zz WAS A LOVELY MORNING IN MARCH and 
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Soon we came to a big round bench. We 
tried it out, and it was just big enough for 
all of us to sit on. We had walked far and it 
felt nice to rest. 

We opened school right there. This is what 
we read from the “Song of Solomon” in The 
Bible: 

For lo! the winter is past; 

The rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth, 
And the time of the singing 

of birds is come. 

Then we sang all the spring songs we knew. 
The birds sang to us and we sang to them. We 
hope they liked our songs! 

We walked a little farther down the hill 
and came to Rock Creek. There was a little 
beach and a waterfall. The waterfall sang a 
song, too. We stood under a beautiful ever- 
green tree on the beach and watched for a 
sandpiper, but no sandpiper came. 

When we looked up at the sky, we saw that 
the sun was high overhead. “It is getting 
late,” we said. ‘We must go back to school.” 

E WANT TO GO TO Rock CREEK PARK 

SOON AGAIN. Next time maybe we 

shall see a sandpiper. — By C. M. 
BEssEMER, teacher of 1B-2A, Fillmore School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 








HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND 
CHILDREN. Prepared for the Commission 
on Teacher Education by the Staff of the 
Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1945. Pp. 469. $3.50. 
The purpose of Helping Teachers Understand 

Children is stated by Daniel Prescott in the 
preface: “This book describes the behavior of 
dozens of school children and partially analyzes 
the forces that led them to act as they did in 
various situations. Yet the book is not about 
children. It is about teachers. It demonstrates 
how individual classroom teachers and teach- 
ing principals gradually deepened their under- 
standing of the causes that underlie the con- 
duct of children and how they increased their 
skill in identifying such causes in the case of 
particular children and groups. The method 
of demonstration is to supply the reader with 
samplings of what these teachers wrote at 
different stages during the first three years of 
the program in child study in which they 
were participating.” 

In the writer’s words, this process of learn- 
ing to understand children by means of keep- 
ing records is difficult because records custom- 
arily written by teachers are “essentially rec- 
ords of the teachers’ reactions to the children 
rather than valid descriptions and analyses of 
the children in auestion.” 

In the first chapter it is pointed out that 
teachers who understand children show the 
following characteristics: ““(1) they think of 
children’s behavior as caused by a series of 
factors that can be identified and they there- 
fore believe that boys and girls are under- 
standable and educable; (2) they are able to 
accept every child emotionally and to respect 
and value him as a human being; (3) thev 
recognize that every child is unique and 
therefore they constantly seek information 
about each of their pupils that will enable 
them to know the factors that are influencing 
their development and behavior; (4) they 
know the common developmental tasks that 
all children face during the several phases of 
their growth and what complications often 
arise as individuals with varying characteris- 
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tics and backgrounds work at those tasks; (5) 
they know the more important generalizations 
that describe and explain human growth, de- 
velopment, motivation, learning, and behavior; 
and (6) they are well accustomed to methods 
of gathering and organizing relevant informa- 
tion about a child, of finding the scientific 
principles to which this information points as 
explaining the particular individual’s maturity 
level and overt actions, and of using these 
explanatory principles, together with the per- 
tinent data, as the basis for helping the 
youngster meet his problems of growing up.” 

The discussion of the group method by which 
the teachers carried on the study is very sug- 
gestive and should provide stimulating mate- 
rial for teachers’ meetings. The description of 
the process by which the teachers discovered 
their need for scientific facts and explanatory 
principles is an excellent illustration of how 
learning takes place and is applicable to any 
age group. 

Much lip service has been given to the 
“whole child.” In the chapter, “Looking for 
Patterns,” this approach is given reality and 
teachers may learn how the child’s relationship 
to himself and others shows the pattern of his 
personality organization. The child is no longer 
an assemblage of “traits.” The chapter, 
“Studying a Personality Through Time,” indi- 
cates clearly the value of the genetic study of 
children and may be recommended as an ex- 
cellent substitute to all who feel the need for 
“cumulative records.” 

During the past few years there has been 
increasing interest in developing methods of 
discovering and plotting the interactions of: 
members of a group. Very little has been done: 
to help teachers understand the “child so- 
ciety” with which they deal or to give them a 
way of finding out how each child in the 
group stands in relation to the others. Chap- 
ters IX and X, “Children in Groups,” not only 
contain interesting material but should stim- 
ulate every teacher who reads the book to 
studv her “child society.” 

The entire book is well worth careful study 
by teachers as individuals and in groups.—Ruth 
Andrus, N. Y. State Education Department. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SO- 
CIETY. Report of the Harvard Committee. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945. $2. 

The report of the Harvard Committee on 
General Education in a Free Society probably is 
destined to take a place among the great educa- 
tional pronouncements of our time. It is re- 
quired reading for all who pretend to a philoso- 
phy of education. It must be read thought- 
fully, sympathetically, and with suspended 
judgment, for no one reads far without finding 
some fetish profaned. The reward will be not 
a set of ready-made conclusions, but a stimula- 
tion to think fresh thoughts in a field where 
too little fresh thinking has been done recently. 

Basic to the report is a concept of social 
health. If one observes any social group criti- 
cally, one discovers two sorts of influences at 
work on it. One set of influences—the cohe- 
sive—tends to emphasize the group, to bind it 
together, to give it stability and continuity. 
Thus patriotism, a common language, a com- 
mon religion, a common tradition, and com- 
mon premises used as points of departure in 
thinking all may be considered as cohesive, for 
they bind men together in a group-conscious 
way that makes collective action possible. The 
second set of influences—the dispersive—tends 
to emphasize parts of the group, even individ- 
uals, thus loosening the’ bonds of the larger 
group. Illustrative of dispersive tendencies are 
differences in language, religion, tradition, and 
in the premises used in thinking, for such dif- 
ferences tend to tear apart the larger group. 

It should be noted that both cohesive and 
dispersive forces are needed in delicate balance, 
the one to give the roup unity and continuity, 
the other to prevent crystallization of practice 
and domination of the individual. It should 
be noted further that a specific influence, such 
as American patriotism, is cohesive if viewed 
as an element in the American community, but 
dispersive if viewed as an element in the world 
community. 


Our American, indeed our world society, is 
sick today because dispersive influences vastly 
exceed the cohesive. Human society seems 
threatened with complete disintegration, pos- 
sibly extinction. Thoughtful men and women 
everywhere realize this and seek some solution. 
The solution, if the problem is soluble, doubr- 
less will be found in measures that strengthen 
the cohesive forces. 


The Harvard Report is an attempt to point 
the way to a restoration of the balance between 
cohesive and dispersive forces. The committee 
sees general education as a cohesive force, 
specialization as dispersive. It gives full 
recognition to the value of each. It ex- 
plores, defines, evaluates, and modestly makes 
recommendations. 


In calling for a strengthening of general 
education as a binding element, the committee 
escapes the common provincialisms. Though it 
uses the old terms, viz., humanities, social 
studies, science and mathematics, it ascribes no 
magic to them as areas. It calls for a re- 
examination and re-evaluation of our vast so- 
cial heritage with selection of that which best 
will meet our present desperate need. There is 
explicit recognition of the machine-shrunken 
world and the newly acute need for human 
unity. There is recognition that this unity 
cannot be achieved through American culture 
alone, or Western European, or Occidental; the 
instrument must include the pertinent from all 
human culture. 

The lack of reference to the elementary 
school as a unifying agent of first order will 
disappoint the friends of young children. It is 
obvious that the Harvard Committee deemed 
elementary education outside its mandate. It 
remains for some other professional body, pos- 
sessed of insight into young children and a 
considerable knowledge of world culture, to 
examine the elementary school from this an- 
gle.—Franklin H. McNutt, Head, Department 
of Education, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. 


Once 


By LEAH AIN GLOBE 


Once I met a gentle breeze 

Cooling off the tired trees; 

He mistook me for a leaf 

And fanned me with his handkerchief. 
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Once I met a tip-toe rain 

Dropping beads from a silver chain; 
He mistook me for a flower 

And gave me a pretty necklace shower. 
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Editor, LUVERNE CRABTREE WALKER 


Books FOR CHILDREN ... 








LITTLE BOAT BOY. By Jean Bothwell. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. Pp. 
252. $2. 

A faraway land seems nearer in this story of 
Hafiz, a little boat boy of Kashmir. He is as 
real as the boy next door. Perhaps Miss Both- 
well was able to invest him with reality be- 
cause in her twelve years in India she came to 
know little boat boys very well. We don’t 
look in at his family, but we look out with 
Hafiz at his “bright land where cherries grow 
and children play in the water all day long.” 
We follow his adventures of falling in the lake 
and losing his one precious rupee. 

Margaret Ayer’s illustrations enhance the 
text. For children from seven to eleven. 


ILENKA. By Lee Kingman. Illustrated by 
Arnold Edwin Bare. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1945. Pp. 48. $2. 


“Ilenka Feodorovna had everything in Rus- 
sia to make her happy” . . . including four 
brothers each of whom knew what he wanted 
to be when he grew up. But Ilenka was un- 
happy because she didn’t know what she 
wanted to be and “girls can be anything they 
want to be in Russia.” Llenka considered 
briefly the careers of canal boat captain, tractor 
driver, and ballet dancer. How she decided 
“[’m just going to be me and grow up to what 
I am” is told in charming story style and illus- 
trated with beautiful full-page pictures. For 
children from six to nine. 


TOO BIG. By Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Au- 
laire. Illustrated by the authors. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1945, Unpaged. $1. 


Some rare whimsy based on the child’s prob- 
lem of being too big—too big for his clothes, 
too big to do baby things inappropriate for his 
age. It ends with a look toward that delight- 
ful age when he will grow up and ride some- 
thing as big as an elephant. 

Important for its beautiful illustrations is 
the d’Aulaires’ first book for the littlest ones. 


The story material came from a letter to their 
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four-year-old daughter, Ola, from her seventy- 
year-old friend, Dr. John Cunliffe. For chil- 


dren three to six. 


THE FORGETFUL ELEPHANT. By Julia 
Greene. Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1945, 
Unpaged. $1. 


Gergely is in his element again in these 
richly humorous drawings of personable ele- 
phants, not to mention the dogs, bears, clowns, 
crowds, and all the other paraphernalia of the 
circus. The story has continuity and plot as 
we follow the adventures of Little Max trying 
to be a smart little elephant and learn his tricks. 
Exciting things happened when his mind wan- 
dered and he forgot to hold onto the next ele- 
phant’s tail as they went around the ring. 


A VERY SPECIAL PET. By Lavinia Davis. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York: 
Grossett and Dunlap, 1945. Unpaged. 
Fifty cents. 


This is a fun-to-read story about a pet show 
but it is more than that. It is a study of the 
relationships of little children, of Jeff’s willing- 
ness to make himself look ridiculous in order 
not to hurt the feelings of his little sister. Be- 
cause of just this he won the prize. Kurt 
Wiese’s illustrations add vigor and color. For 
children from six to nine. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE 
DE LA MANCHA. Retold by Leighton 
Barret. Illustrated by Warren Chappell. 
New York : Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. 
307. $3. 


For three hundred years young and old have 
relished the humor and adventure of Don Quix- 
ote. This is a brilliant adaptation by Leighton 
Barret of the famous Motteux translation of 
the classic, Don Quixote de la Mancha. The 
merry madness of Don Quixote is further in- 
terpreted by Warren Chappell’s line drawings 
and his two-color gravures, which are exquisite 
enough to frame. Don’t let today’s children 
of ten to thirteen miss this old favorite. 
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Research ABSTRACTS... 








RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN KUHLMANN-AN- 
DERSON INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN GRADE 1 
AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN GRADES 
3 aND 4. By Mildred M. Allen. Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, Summer 
1944, 4:161-168. 


Three hundred twenty-seven pupils from 
ten elementary schools in New Rochelle, New 
York, were given the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Test when midway through the 


first grade and were given the New Stanford ° 


Achievement Test (Primary Examination) 
near the close of the third grade and again 
early in the fourth grade. The mean I.Q. as 
determined by the Kuhlmann-Anderson test 
was 100.7 and the range was from 63 to 125. 


Correlations were computed between M.A., 
1.Q. and per cent of the average develop- 
ment as compared with C.A., not the actual 
and the various subtests of the Stanford test. 
Coefficients of correlation ranged from .32 to 
53, with twenty of the thirty coefficients 
between .40 and .50. There was little differ- 
ence in the correlations involving the sub- 
tests in reading, spelling and arithmetic. A 
correlation of .44 indicates some relationship 
but one so slight that it is but ten per cent 
better than chance. The highest correlation 
is that of .67 between I.Q. and Educational 
Quotient. This prediction is twenty-six per 
cent better than chance, but predicts achieve- 
ment as compared with C.A., not the actual 
level of achievement. 


The author concludes with the warning 
that such low correlations as those found in- 
dicate that long-range predictions of educa- 
tional achievement based upon only one group 
intelligence test in grade one are highly 
questionable. 


JuventLe DELINQUENCY AND SoctAL CLass. 
By William C. Kvaraceus. The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, September 1944, 18: 
51-4. 


In a study of delinquent aggression among 
761 young people, a careful record was kept 
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of the occupations of their parents. Five hun- 
dred sixty-three boys and one hundred ninety- 
eight girls were included in the group referred 
to the Passaic, New Jersey, Children’s Bureau 
during a five-year period. The occupational 
distribution of the delinquents’ parents was 
compared with that of all workers in the 
community as given by the census of 1940, 
with the following results: 

Significantly fewer fathers of delinquent 
children were represented in the professions, 
proprietors, clerical and sales workers, crafts- 
men, and services other than domestic than 
in the general population. Significantly more 
fathers were found to be factory operatives 
and other laborers. These two groups ac- 
counted for forty per cent of the general 
working population, but for seventy-seven 
per cent of the fathers of delinquents. 

Significantly fewer mothers of delinquents 
than would be expected from the occupational 
distribution were found among the profes- 
sional workers, and the Clerical and_ sales 
classification; significantly more were found 
in domestic service and in WPA activities. 

The author points out that the group of 
delinquents included all cases referred to 
an easily accessible child study agency by 
parents, police, schools, social and _ recrea- 
tional agencies, and other individuals. He be- 
lieves that “screening” operated to a smaller 
extent than is usual in similar groups iden- 
tified by court appearance in the average 
industrial city. He suggests that the delin- 
quent-aggression pattern of behavior has its 
origins in the conflicts and frustrations that 
take place in the large families of those who 
earn their living through factory work, 
common labor, and domestic service. 


RESULTS OF A MENTAL SURVEY WITH THE 
KUHLMANN-A N DERSON INTELLIGENCE 
Tests rN WILLIAMSON CouNTY, TENNES- 
sEE. By Alphonse Chapanis and W. C. Wil- 
liams. Journal of Genetic Psychology, Sep- 
tember 1945, 67:27-55. 


Approximately ninety per cent of the chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 15 in one 








southern county were tested on the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson test. A total of 4,311 children was 
tested, of whom twenty-two per cent were 
Negro. Average mental ages and I.Q.’s by 
sex and by race are compared for each 
year. All groups made scores averaging below 
the norms for the test, the scores falling 
progessively farther below the standardization 
groups with increasing age. White children 
made higher scores than colored: children. 
White girls made higher scores than white 
boys. Sex differences in the colored children 
were small but favored the girls. 

The authors point out that although these 
southern children make scores below those 
made by northern children on whom the 
tests were standardized, their scores are 
higher than those reported from other groups 
of East Tennessee and Kentucky Mountain 
children. Comparison with studies of children 
in various geographic areas lead to the 
hypothesis that “‘mental test performance re- 
flects to a considerable extent the social and 
economic advantages of the children tested.” 
Therefore the abilities of children in any 
community should be evaluated in the light 
of normal performance for that community. 


I.Q. CHANGES OF PRESCHOOL AND NONPRE- 
sCHOOL Groups DuRING THE PRESCHOOL 
Years: A Summary of the Literature. By 
Beth L. Wellman. The Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, October 1945, 20:347-368. 


Because of her interest in the controversy 
over the influence of preschool (or nursery 
school) training on children’s I.Q.’s Wellman 
has assembled and tabulated all of the litera- 
ture which reports such data. Most of the 
studies are based on tests made on the Stan- 
ford-Binet, _Kuhlmann-Binet, or Merrill- 
Palmer Scales. The evidence is overwhelming 
that on the average children with preschool 
experience make greater gains (about 5 I. Q. 
points) when retested than do children with 
no school training. 

Wellman does not include any data on the 
permanence of these gains after school age 
nor does she discuss the reasons for the gains; 
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whether nursery school attendance makes 
children more cooperative with the tester or 
actually more alert mentally. Several studies 
show changes in I.Q. resulting from radical 
changes in the environment, such as foster- 
home placement from orphanages. Other 
studies indicate that I.Q.’s gain during the 
winter months but remain practically un- 
changed during the summer months, whether 
or not the children attend nursery school in 
the winter. 

It appears that children’s intelligence test 
scores are usually improved a small amount 
under conditions which are mentally stimu- 
lating and relatively free from emotional 
tensions and inhibitions. 


Sex DisTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE AMONG 
INFERIOR AND SUPERIOR CHILDREN. By W. 
Drayton Lewis. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, September 1945, 67:67-75. 


Earlier studies have indicated that boys are 
more variable than girls in mental ability, 
resulting in many more boys than girls with 
exceptionally high I.Q.’s and also among the 
feeble-minded. Lewis reports the distribution 
of 1.Q.’s on the Kuhlmann-Anderson test of 
an unselected group of children in grades 
four to eight inclusive. There are 4,807 boys 
and 4,467 girls. There are consistently more 
girls at all 1.Q. levels above 100 and more 
boys at all levels below 100. This is true for 
all school grades included in the study. Of 
the children with I.Q.’s 120 and above, sixty- 
one per cent are girls and thirty-nine per cent 
are boys: below 70 I.Q., seventy-seven per cent 
are boys and twenty-three per cent are girls. 

Lewis points out that the superiority of the 
girls may be due to several factors: the nature 
of the test items may give advantage to girls; 
the girls may be actually superior; or the 
girls may be developing more rapidly, in which 
case the sex differences would disappear as 
they reach maturity. The author favors the 
last hypothesis. Whatever the reason, the 
data from this study refute the prevalent 
belief that there are more boys than girls 
among children of highly superior intelligence. 


. IT REMAINS TRUE that with the ending of the Frontier period, so far as 
our three thousand miles of continent are concerned, the American mind has been 
compelled to turn back upon itself, to review its history, to appraise its traditions. 
We are not merely a much more self-conscious society than we have ever been, 
more, and rightly so, we are also a more reflective society —DeaN Wittarp L. 


SPERRY. 
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From The Educational Forum, January 1946. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


JVews HERE AND THERE... 








Alice Temple 


Alice Temple died on January 6 in Pelham Manor, 
New York. She was a life member of the Association 
for Childhood Education and was president of the 
International Kindergarten Union in 1925-27. 

Miss Temple was perhaps most widely known for two 
outstanding contributions in the general field of child- 
hood education. As a young woman she was a mem- 
ber of a small group of far-sceing educators who were 
effective in directing kindergarten practices away from 
the more formal Froebelian methods into freer, more 
natural child experiences. Her other notable contribu- 
tion was a natural outgrowth of the first—the closer 
integration of kindergarten with primary education. In 
1926 she published, in collaboratidn with Samuel C. 
Parker, Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teaching, 
and during her presidency of the I.K.U. plans were well 
on the way for the merger of that organization with the 
National Council of Primary Education to form the 
A.C.E. 

CHILDHOoop EpucaTion was one of Miss Temple's 
greatest satisfactions for she helped to launch the 
magazine in 1924. For twelve years, 1928-1940, she 
served as editor of Books for Teachers. 

Miss Temple was director of kindergarten-primary 
education at the University of Chicago for twenty-two 
years. Those who were her students during these years 
will be saying now as they have said often before, 
“Never was there a wiser teacher, forceful and stimulat- 
ing in her quiet, dignified manner. Never was there a 
more patient counselor and loyal supporter of her stu- 
dents—understanding of their frailties, ambitious for 
their professional successes, and proud of their attain- 
ments. Never was there a truer friend.” Those who 
were her associates will say again, “She had such keen 
insight into the heart of any problem and such fine 
ability to point discussion to its solution. She was re- 
spectful of the ideas of others and at the same time firm 
and vigorous in the support of her own convictions. 
She was sensitive and understanding to human needs— 
surely a significant leader in the field of early childhood 
education.”"—Olga Adams. 


Irene Hirsch Summers 


The death of Irene Hirsch Summers in December 
1945 will be felt keenly in many circles. Born in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Mrs. Summers attended school there and 
received her degree from Drake University. She did her 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and at the University of Chicago. After conducting ex- 
perimental work in the Des Moines schools she was ap- 
pointed professor of education at Drake University, and 
in 1931 became a member of the faculty of State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, New York. 

In New York State Mrs. Summers was particularly 
well known in the field of children’s literature. She 
served as president- of the New York State Association 
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for Childhood Education and in 1940-42 was secretary- 
treasurer of the international A.C.E. 

Following her marriage in the summer of 1943, Mrs. 
Summers continued the work to which she has given so 
many years of service. A final and fitting tribute was 
paid to her memory in the college paper of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo: “Her contributions to our 
college can neither be enumerated nor measured. Few 
have given so much.”—Grace A. Allen. 


First Membership Service Bulletin 


Again printing difficulties have delayed the 
mailing of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation’s first membership service bulletin for 
1946, What Is Happening to the Children 
Work is going forward as fast as conditions 
allow and if you are entitled to receive a copy 
of the bulletin it should be in your hands soon. 
It is sent as a part of membership service to 
contributing members of the international As- 
sociation and to presidents, secretaries and pub- 
lications representatives of branches. Non- 
members may purchase the bulletin from 
A.C.E. Headquarters for fifty cents. 

What Is Happening to the Children is based 
on the 1945 report of a committee of that 
name, of which Mamie W. Heinz is chairman. 
We believe this publication will be not only 
revealing but suggestive of what needs to be 
done for children in your community, state 
and nation. The bulletin was compiled by a 
committee of teachers, administrators, welfare 
workers and others in Youngstown, Ohio, in- 
terested in children. Mary Haddow, director 
of elementary schools. acted as chairman. 


From the Committee on Films 


Margaret Hampel, chairman of a joint Com- 
mittee on Films to Interpret Children and 
Youth to the Public, writes that work is 
progressing on the first revision of the anno- 
tated list of films and filmstrips compiled by 
the committee last year. Helping with the 
work are subcommittees located in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Athens, Ohio; Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and New York City. 

Miss Hampel also tells of a filmstrip, “Care 
of the Newborn Baby—The Nurse’s Role in 
Instructing Parents.” It is from the Nursing 
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Don't Miss These! 


Ready March 15. Order on 30-day 

approval. Give name of school 

in order to get school discounts. 
LET’S FIND OUT 


A Picture Science Book 
by Herman & Nina Schneider 





Experiments based on questions hundreds of 
children have asked the author in his science 
classes about heat, weather, air. Simple home 
equipment used. Lively step-by-step action 
pictures. Ages 6-9, $1.25. 


KEEP SINGING, KEEP HUMMING 
by Margaret Bradford & Barbara Woodruff 





Play songs created in class by 4 to 7-year-olds 
about trains, horses, seasons, boats. Part II, 
children’s own choice of song literature. Easy 
to play arrangements. Pictures in 3 colors. 
Ages 4 to 7, $2.00. 


KINDERGARTEN and NURSERY AGE 
The Little Fireman 


By Margaret Wise Brown. 
story, now out in bright. poster colors. 
6 years, $1.25. 


Bumblebugs & Elephants 
Margaret Wise Brown. Cardboard, spiral bound 
for 2’s and 3’s. $1.00. 


A big-and-little 
4 to 


WtEtLiAM 2. SCOTT, INC. 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Series of the U. S. Office of Education and is 
available, with a manual, from Castle Films, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, for ninety 
cents. In addition to its value for students in 
teacher education as they study child develop- 
ment, Miss Hampel finds it especially interest- 
ing “that the father as well as the mother is 
included in the planning for the well-being of 
the child.” 


N.A.N.E. Bulletin 


The, National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation has begun the publication of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin which contains news and in- 
formation on many subjects, such as com- 
mittee work, the status of child care centers, 
equipment, and happenings to members in dif- 
ferent states. 

Anyone wishing a copy of the bulletin may 
obtain it by sending twenty-five cents to the 
Distribution Center, W. 514 East Hall, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Notes from Holland 


From the New Era, November 1945, come 
these interesting notes about Holland’s educa- 


tional system: 

Education in Holland has always been very thorough 
and rather formal. There are no boarding schools. 
Except for the Roman Catholic schools there is co- 
education throughout the Dutch system. There are no 
specific fees, but people pay according to their taxes. 
There are state and municipal schools and many private 
schools. The private schools (Calvinist and Roman 
Catholic) are state supported — one-third are Roman 
Catholic. There are many nursery schools—Froebel and 
Montessori. Elementary school children attend for eight 
vears, or they pass on after six years to senior elementary, 
then to training colleges, technical or secondary schools. 


News of Children in Russia 


The Nursery School Association of Great 
Britain reports that through a friend of the 
Association who recently visited the U.S.S.R. 
an effort was made to find the answers to sev- 
eral questions on preschool health and educa- 
tion. The following outstanding points from 
the report received will be of interest to many: 

There has been a great expansion of nursery schools, 
or kindergartens as they are called in Russia during the 
war years, sixty per cent of the children in cities attend- 
ing such schools and ten to fifteen per cent in country 
areas. 

During the war the children in the front line zones 
were evacuated to the interior with their parents or 
with the kindergartens, which became residential. 
A central information bureau was set up to help parents 


(Continued to page 360) 
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‘Education 
interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 





AS MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 








INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE... First Term 


The University of Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare, June 17 
to July 27, two Workshops in Childhood Education and Child 
Development, one at the graduate level and one at the under- 
graduate level, with lectures, group conferences, independent 
study, and observation in the University Nursery School and 
Kindergarten and in local settlement houses, child care centers, and 
other schools. A variety of other courses in childhood education, 
child development, and parent education at both the undergrad- 


uate and graduate levels are offered. 


Second Term... July 29 to August 31, courses in childhood education 


and child development are offered. 


For information, write to the Director of Summer Session, 


787 Administration Building. 


HUNITIVERSTTY OF MINNESOTA 


zatl, Th ig ged pues 
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Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs—Rhythms—Story Plays 
By Kay and Howard Stein 
SONGS — Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, 
Postman, Bunny, Little Jesus, Valentines, 

other hard-to-find subjects. 
STORY PLAYS—Easter Fun 


TOY SHOP—(A Christmas Fantasy) 
RABBIT AND TURTLE RACE 


RHYTHMS — Tuneful, short, easy-to-play. 
Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 


By Howard Stein 
STORY PLAYS — Animals on Parade — 
Giants and Dwarfs—Gay Brownies and the 
Pumpkin Man. 
RHYTHMS — Airplanes — Skips, Runs, 
Quiets, and other rhythmical activities. 
Postpaid 85c 
Both Postpaid $1.80, Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd. Dept. B. 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


COUNSELLORS 


EXPERIENCED MEN—WOMEN—COU PLES 
(Over 18 years of age) 
ALL TYPES OF CAMP ACTIVITIES 
Call or Write for Registration Form Today 
Gimbels Counsellor Placement Bureau 
Gimbel Brothers Personnel Office 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

















News Notes 
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to trace their children if they lost touch with them 
during sudden evacuations. 

The length of hours in these kindergartens was twelve 
or twenty-four hours during the war, sometimes the 
children only going home on Sundays, but usually the 
mothers taking them home after work each day. 

The training of the teachers takes place in special 
training schools, where a three-year course is taken. 
Applicants are expected to have taken a junior-secondary 
education (seven classes) and be over fifteen years of 
age. There are also special three-month courses for 
people who have reached a higher senior-secondary 
standard. There are training centers attached to certain 
pedagogical institutes (universities) where higher quali- 
fied kindergarten personnel are trained for four years— 
inspectors, lecturers, etc. 

There is one doctor to two or three kindergartens aad 
visits are paid to each one every week. A special nurse 
is attached to each school if there are more than one 
hundred children in it. 
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